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The North Pacific Sealing Convention 
of 1911" 


Thomas A. Bailey 


By the year 1911 the North Pacific fur seal was little more 
than a reminder of the greed and rapacity of man. The mag- 
nificient American herd on the Pribilof Islands had been re- 
duced in numbers from approximately 4,000,000 in 1867 to a 
rapidly dwindling 100,000.” At the rate the work of slaughter 
was being carried on it would be a matter of only a few years 
before the fur seal, one of the most beautiful of wild creatures, 
would become practically extinct. The story of how the herd 
was saved and rehabilitated, in spite of seemingly insuperable 
obstacles, should, therefore, be of more than passing interest 
and significance. In fact, it would not be an exaggeration to say 
that the North Pacific Sealing Convention of 1911 was a major 
victory in the struggle for the conservation of natural resources, 
a signal triumph for diplomacy, and a landmark in the history 
of international cooperation. 

At the outset it will be necessary to say something about the 
habits of the fur seal. This animal is highly polygamous, and 
the most powerful males, known as beachmasters, gather about 
them a harem of females, numbering from about twenty to 
fifty, and fight off their rivals. Since the beachmaster is usually 
able to maintain his ascendancy for a considerable period of 
time, it is estimated that not more than one male in a hundred 
is necessary for the propagation of the herd. It follows, then, 
that the judicious elimination of a large number of bachelor 


1 The manuscript materials which were used for the diplomatic aspects of this study 
were found in the Division of Communications and Records, Department of State, file 
1797; file 711.417; and Series 99, volume 22. 

2A parallel decimation had occurred on Russia’s Commander Islands, the only other 
important seal rookeries in the North Pacific. 
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seals is biologically unobjectionable and at the same time com- 
mercially desirable.*® 

Ordinarily, sealing operations are conducted on land, where 
it is a simple matter to identify and dispose of the unnecessary 
males. But during 1881 or 1882 an entirely new turn was given 
to the industry through the development on a commercial scale 
of the practice of pelagic sealing — that is, the killing of the 
seal while swimming or floating in the water.* Under these 
conditions it was impossible to distinguish between the sexes, 
and largely because of the feeding habits of the fur seal approxi- 
mately eighty per cent of those so destroyed were females.’ To 
make matters worse, practically every adult female killed in 
the open sea was not only pregnant but had left a nursing pup 
at the rookeries, which invariably starved to death when the 
mother failed to return. Moreover, about half of the seals that 
were shot from pelagic schooners swam away mortally wounded 
or sank before the body could be recovered.’ In short, every 
female skin obtained from the water represented the death of 
approximately four seals.* 

This enormously wasteful practice must not be confused with 
the land-sealing operations on the Pribilof Islands, which were 
conducted by the United States under a carefully regulated 
government monopoly. But the early pelagic sealers, who were 
exclusively Americans and Canadians, could carry on their 
work of destruction with impunity just outside the three-mile 
line. Unwilling to sit quietly by and watch the extermination 
of the herd, the American officials finally took the extreme 
position that since the seals had their breeding grounds on 


3 House Reports, 62 Cong., 2 sess., no. 295, p. 10; David Starr Jordan, The Days of a 
Man (Yonkers-on-Hudson, 1922), 1, 547-48. 

4 House Reports, 62 Cong., 2 sess., no. 295, p. 5. 

5 They ranged farther for food than the males, and because of regulated land killing 
there were more of them. 

§ In 1896, G. A. Clark counted 16,000 pups starving to death on St. George Island and 
St. Paul Island. House Documents, 62 Cong., 1 sess., no. 93, p. 859. 

7 At times seven out of ten were not recovered; but a conservative figure would be 
one out of two. Ibid., pp. 255, 278. 

8 An authority on the fur seal estimated that during the thirty years during which 
pelagic sealing continued 1,000,000 adult breeding females were killed. G. A. Clark, 
“Conservation of Fur Seals,” in North American Review, Cxcvil, 641. 
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American territory they were American property wherever 
found, and straightway proceeded to seize American and Ca- 
nadian pelagic schooners operating on the high seas. The Brit- 
ish Foreign Office naturally protested, and the questions at 
issue were referred to a tribunal which sat in Paris in 1893; 
but on every major count the decision was adverse to the United 
States. This body did, however, lay down certain rules which 
were calculated to prevent the extermination of the seal. A close 
season of three months during which there could be no pelagic 
sealing was established ; the use of firearms was forbidden; and 
pelagic schooners were prohibited from approaching within 
sixty miles of the seal rookeries. But the establishment of the 
sixty-mile zone had little practical effect, inasmuch as the fe- 
male seals usually ranged out to sea from two to three times that 
distance; the prohibition on firearms led to the substitution of 
the spear, which was silent and consequently more deadly; and 
the close season proved to be the wrong time of the year.° | 
Convinced of the futility of these regulations, the United 
States, in 1897, again took up the matter of pelagic sealing 





with Great Britain, and as an earnest of good faith passed a 
2 law forbidding its own citizens to engage in that practice.”° But 
1 since nothing came of these negotiations, the net result was to 
e give the Canadians a virtual monopoly of pelagic sealing. 
Shortly after the turn of the century, however, a new and highly 
c significant development occurred. Japanese pelagic sealers, 
n operating under a government bounty, began to appear in in- 
€ creasing numbers off the Pribilof Islands. They were in no way 
n affected by the Paris Award, which was binding only upon the 
a United States and Great Britain, and they were consequently 

at liberty to use firearms, operate in disregard of the close sea- 
‘ : son, and penetrate within the sixty-mile zone up to the three- 

mile line. Here they would form cordons of small boats several 
ss miles long through which practically every seal leaving or 
be ® House Documents, 62 Cong:, 1 sess., no. 93, pp. 273, 276, 379, 537, 863; House Reports, 

62 Cong., 2 sess., no. 295, p. 6; Congressional Record, 59 Cong., 2 sess., p. 34; H. W. 
ich | Elliott, “The Loot and Ruin of the Fur-Seal Herd of Alaska,” in North American 
rk, Review, CLXXXV, 433, 434. 


10 House Reports, 62 Cong., 2 sess., no. 295, p. 6. 
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approaching the rookeries would have to pass. During 1910, 
for example, the twenty-five Japanese pelagic schooners em- 
ployed 816 men and operated 210 small boats. With this whole- 
sale butchery being lawfully carried on just outside the three- 
mile line, and often illegally within that line, the herd appeared 
to be doomed.” 

In the light of the facts just presented it is obvious that the 
pelagic sealing industry was self-destructive. First to feel the 
pinch were the Canadians, who, forced to operate under the 
restrictions of the Paris Award, found it difficult if not impos- 
sible to compete with the Japanese as the seals became scarcer 
and scarcer. A number of the Canadian hunters consequently 
joined the crews of Japanese ships, and the Canadian owners 
gave serious thought to the possibility of transferring their 
vessels to Japanese registry.” In its heyday the Canadian fleet 
numbered about thirty-five schooners, but by 1908 it had dwin- 
dled to about eight.” In 1909 the Canadians operated only five 
ships and in 1910 six. The following year they sent out none at 
all as compared with about thirty for the Japanese.** The Paris 
Award regulations, the competition of the Japanese, and the 
decimation of the seal herd had at last completely ruined the 
Canadian pelagic sealing industry. 

Pelagic sealing was not only frightfully destructive of wild 
life but it was also a danger spot in the relations of the United 
States with both Great Britain and Japan. For more than 
twenty-five years it had vexed Anglo-American affairs, and at 


11 The Japanese operated 31 schooners off the Pribilofs in 1906; 35 in 1907; 38 in 
1908 ; 23 in 1909; and 25 in 1910. House Documents, 62 Cong., 1 sess., no. 93, pp. 276, 280, 
503, 539, 605, 607, 691, 783, 858, 1083; Report of the Secretary of Commerce and Labor, 
1905, p. 43 ; ibid., 1908, p. 78; ibid., 1909, p. 742. President Roosevelt went so far as to sug- 
gest to Congress, in 1906, that the government might resort to the desperate expedient of 
ending pelagic sealing operations by exterminating the Pribilof herd at the rookeries. 
Under such a procedure the seals would be disposed of in a more humane way than 
that being employed, and the profits from the skins would go to the United States 
Treasury and not to aliens. Congressional Record, 59 Cong., 2 sess., p. 34. 

12 There is evidence indicating that at least one ship was so transferred. House 
Documents, 62 Cong., 1 sess., no. 93, pp. §37, 605; Joseph Boscowitz to Bacon, October 21, 
1907, Series 99, vol. 22, Department of State; Japan Times, August 9, 1908. 

13 House Documents, 62 Cong., 1 sess., no. 93, p. 611. 

14 Jbid., pp. 538, 608, 1072; House Reports, 62 Cong., 2 sess., no. 295, p. 6. 
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times, particularly during the ’eighties, had caused interna- 
tional friction of a most serious nature. With the decline of the 
Canadian fleet and the increase in the number of the Japanese 
pelagic sealers the danger of serious trouble with Japan became 
increasingly imminent. Scarcely a season passed without Ameri- 
can revenue officers seizing one or more Japanese schooners for 
poaching inside the three-mile line or otherwise trespassing 
upon American rights. Warning shots were frequently fired, 
and occasionally a Japanese schooner eluded pursuit and es- 
caped. An increasing number of lawless white men secured 
employment on the Japanese vessels, some of which were the 
terror of the defenseless Indians on the Alaskan islands and 
coast.” 

The most serious incident of all occurred on July 16 and 17, 
1906, when the crews of four Japanese schooners, acting in 
concert, penetrated the three-mile line, landed on the Pribilof 
rookeries, and began butchering the seals. In repelling this 
piratical raid, the American authorities killed five of the poach- 
ers, wounded two others, and took twelve prisoners.’® Neither 
the Japanese government nor people were disposed to defend 
the work of these outlaws; nevertheless, the incident was dis- 
tinctly unpleasant. As long as pelagic sealing continued, a repe- 
tition of this incident might easily occur, and possibly at such 
a critical juncture in Japanese-American relations as to lead 
to disastrous consequences.” 

Given this situation, it is little wonder that the United States 
made one final effort to solve the problem by international 
agreement before extermination of the herd should drive the 
last pelagic schooner out of the North Pacific and further em- 
bitter relations with Japan and Great Britain. Passing by the 
earlier and unsuccessful efforts in this direction,” we may 


15 Report of the Secretary of Commerce and Labor, 1907, p. 52; ibid., 1908, p. 77; House 


Documents, 62 Cong., 1 sess., no. 93, pp. 481, 503, 542, 590, 606, 692, 783, 1005, 1073. 

16 Report of the Secretary of Commerce and Labor, 1906, p. 34. 

17 The Japan Daily Mail observed (August 21, 1909): “Apart . ... from the ques- 
tion of protecting the seals, there is the graver question of protecting international 
relations. . .” 


18 In 1897 Japan, Russia, and the United States sent representatives to a joint con- 
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observe that the problem was complex. It would be necessary 
to draw up a self-denying convention which would be accept- 
able to the United States, Russia, Great Britain, and Japan. 
The United States was willing to go far, for the alternative to 
agreement was extermination. Russia, also, was prepared to co- 
éperate, because her herd on the Commander Islands, the only 
other important seal rookery in the North Pacific, had suffered 
even more heavily from the Japanese pelagic sealers than had 
that of the United States.” 

Japan and Canada, on the other hand, were differently situ- 
ated. The former had some thirty pelagic schooners engaged 
in what was temporarily, at least, a profitable industry. One 
could be certain, therefore, that the Japanese government would 
hesitate before signing away what was indubitably the right 
of its subjects to kill seals on the high seas, particularly in view 
of the fact that this business represented a large vested interest 
which had been built up under the encouragement of a govern- 
ment bounty.” But it must have been evident to intelligent 
Japanese that the pelagic sealing industry was suicidal, and 
that it would be the part of wisdom to secure an indemnity for 
giving up a practice which otherwise would have to be aban- 
doned sooner or later without compensation.” Furthermore, one 
of the spoils falling to Japan as a result of the Russo-Japanese 


ference in Washington. The three powers agreed to prohibit pelagic sealing for a time 
if Great Britain would subscribe to the agreement. But the latter, influenced by the 
protests of the Canadians, refused to do so. The same problem confronted the Joint 
High Commission which met in Quebec in 1898; but nothing came of the discussions. 
The question was complicated by the Alaska boundary dispute, for the Canadians 
attempted to use their right to pelagic sealing as a club to secure concessions in this 
quarter. In 1905 Secretary Hay worked out a compensation scheme with Canada looking 
toward the abolition of pelagic sealing. This was on the point of being accepted when 
Hay died and the plan was abandoned. House Documents, 62 Cong., 1 sess., no. 93, pp. 
539, 869; Senate Documents, 61 Cong., 2 sess., no. 605, p. 11. 

19 House Documents, 62 Cong., 1 sess., no. 93, pp. 539, 871; London Times, June 28, 1911. 

20The bounty was discontinued in 1909, probably with the preservation of the 
Robben herd in view. The official explanation was that the sealing industry had made 
such progress that it no longer needed bounties. O’Brien to Knox, March 11, 1911, in 
file 711.417, Department of State. 

21 One Japanese journal noted that the industry, though honest, was “penny wise 
and pound foolish.” Japan Times, August 9, 1908. 
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War was the remnant of a once-important seal herd on Robben 
Island, which might be rehabilitated to a point of commercial 
importance if the ravages of the pelagic sealers could be pre- 
vented.” In other words, the point of view of the Japanese had 
changed somewhat since they had come into possession of rook- 
eries of their own. So it was that by 1908 the leading Japanese 
journals were remarking that wise commercial policy, humani- 
tarian considerations, and international comity pointed to the 
desirability of an international agreement abolishing pelagic 
sealing.” 

The position of Great Britain was somewhat different. The 
Canadian pelagic sealing industry had come to a standstill; 
but the Victoria Sealing Company had on hand a number of 
schooners for which it desired liberal indemnity in return for 
an agreement to abstain from an industry which it could no 
longer continue profitably.* And this group was able to exert 
pressure at Ottawa out of all proportion to its numbers and 
wealth. The British government, which had so often been ac- 
cused by the Canadians of sacrificing their interests on the 
altar of Anglo-American amity, was naturally loath to take a 
step that would be unpopular in western Canada. On the other 
hand, London was the sealskin dressing and dyeing center of 
the world, and the extermination of the American herd would 
naturally put an end to this profitable business.” In other words, 
the United States was faced with great, perhaps insuperable, 
difficulties in its attempt to find a common meeting ground for 
these four interested powers. 

In 1905 and 1906, as a preliminary step, the Department of 
State attempted to persuade the Canadians to abandon pelagic 
sealing in return for an annual share of the land catch on the 


22 Schuyler to Root, August 11, 1908 (telegram), Series 99, vol. 22, Department of 
State; Jordan to Roosevelt, October 15, 1907, ibid.; Japan Mail, August 18, 1908. 

23 Japan Mail, August 18, 20, 21, 1908; Jay (U.S. chargé at Tokio) to Root, August 
23, 1908, Series 99, vol. 22, Department of State; see also Wright to Root, December 
11, 1906, in file 1797, Department of State. 

24 House Documents, 62 Cong., I sess., no. 93, pp. 255-56, 713, 870. 

25 Ibid., p. 539; Report of the Secretary of Commerce and Labor, 1911, p. 495. 
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Pribilof Islands; but these terms were not sufficiently attractive 
and negotiations were temporarily dropped.” A year and a half 
later, in April, 1908, the Canadians evidenced a desire to re- 
open the matter, and Secretary Root suggested to Ambassador 
Bryce, of Great Britain, the desirability of an agreement in- 
volving the four powers.” A few months later news came to 
the Department of State that Russia had made overtures to the 
Japanese government looking toward the abolition of pelagic 
sealing off the Asiatic coast, and that this proposal had met 
with some favor in Japan.” 

Upon receipt of these advices, A. A. Adee, Acting Secretary 
of State, wrote Secretary Root, who was then in New York, 
that this ‘was an important development and “may open the 
door to a quadripartite arrangement between the United States, 
Great Britain, Japan, and Russia.” * Root appears to have 
been influenced by this suggestion, for on January 21, 1909, he 
addressed an identic note to the ambassadors of Japan, Russia, 
and Great Britain proposing “a conference or a joint commis- 
sion to consider and endeavor to agree upon some course of 
action for the protection and preservation of the seals.” » 

Within two months the governments of both Japan and 
Russia expressed their willingness to codperate;” but Great 
Britain held back. Ambassador Reid, representing the United 
States at the Court of St. James, presented the matter to Sir 
Edward Grey, in November, 1909, and suggested that ‘“‘Can- 
ada’s interest in the matter was merely that of the ownership 


26 Extract from Sir Wilfred Laurier’s letter of September 25, 1906, to Lord Grey, 
delivered to Secretary Root by Ambassador Durand, of Great Britain, December 6, 
1906, Series 99, vol. 22, Department of State; Root to J. Boscowitz, November 4, 1907, 
in ibid. 

27 Root to Bryce, April 9, 1908; Memorandum of British Embassy, dated July 27, 
1908, both in ibid. 

28 Schuyler to Root, August 11, 1908 (telegram); Jay to Root, August 23, 1908; 
Schuyler to Root, September 4, 1908, all in ibid. 

29 Adee to Root, September 15, 1908, in ibid. 

8° Root to Takahira, January 21, 1909, in ibid. The same note was sent to represen- 
tatives of the other two powers. 

31 Japan agreed “in principle” provided “the proposal be likewise entertained by 
the Governments of Great Britain and Russia.” Takahira to Bacon, March 1, 1909, 
in ibid. For the Russian acceptance see Rosen to Knox, March 19, 1909, in ibid. 
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by people at Victoria of a fleet of worn out and unprofitable 
sealers engaged in the wasteful business of pelagic sealing; and 
hinted at the unwisdom of permitting this trivial Canadian 
interest to prolong a state of affairs which meant for the United 
States, Japan, and Russia the destruction of the seal herd. . .” 
Then the American Ambassador brought in “the one interested 
motive” on which he could work when he pointed out that the 
extermination of the herd meant “the destruction of an im- 
portant industry in London, in dressing and preparing seal 
skins.” As a result of this interview, Reid concluded that the 
British government “may be induced to exert a little pressure, 
but they will surely shrink from ever again overruling a self- 
governing colony on a point to which it attaches importance.” * 

On March 4, 1910, Ambassador Bryce informed Secretary 
Knox, who had succeeded Root, that Canada was “in hearty 
accord with the desire of your Government to secure the preser- 
vation of the seal herd” and, without accepting the invitation 
for a conference, outlined a proposal which he felt would 
provide satisfactory compensation for the Canadians.” Knox 
thereupon drafted a treaty embodying these suggestions and 
guaranteeing to Canada a share in the land catch on the Pribilof 
Islands in return for abandoning pelagic sealing. After con- 
siderable discussion, this document was signed on February 7, 
1911." It was not to go into effect, however, until an agreement 
for the cessation of pelagic sealing had been made by the four 
interested powers.” In any event, the next logical step was 
an international convention, and the British Foreign Office 
straightway announced its willingness to participate in the pro- 
posed conference.* 

In response to an invitation issued by Secretary Knox on 


82 Reid to Adee, November 5, 1909, in ibid. 

83 Bryce to Knox, March 4, 1910, in file 711. 417, Department of State. 

84 Knox to Bryce, March 25, 1910; Bryce to Knox, May 16, 1910; Bryce to Hoyt, June 
21, 1910; Bryce to Hoyt, June 26, 1910; Innes to Knox, December 23, 1910; Bryce to 
Knox, February 27, rg1t, all in ibid. 

85 For text, see Papers Relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States, 1911, 
Pp. 256-59. Hereafter cited as Foreign Relations. 

86 Bryce to Knox, February 27, 1911, in file 711.417, Department of State. 
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March 3, 1911, delegates representing Great Britain, Russia, 
Japan, and the United States began their deliberations at Wash- 
ington on May 5, 1911.*° The work of the conference aroused 
little public interest, partly because of the intense fight then 
being waged over Canadian reciprocity, and the newspapers 
paid practically no attention to what was going on.* Finally, 
on June 12, 1911, after the delegates had been in session for 
more than a month, Secretary of Commerce and Labor Nagel 
issued a statement to the effect that the conference was dead- 
locked over the amount of compensation that should be paid 
Japan for abandoning pelagic sealing.* On that same day 
President Taft, despairing of an agreement, took the extraordi- _ 
nary and dramatic step of cabling a personal appeal to the 
Japanese Emperor, urging Japan to meet the United States 
halfway in settling their differences. The significant portions 
of this message, the sending of which appears to have been kept 
a closely guarded secret,* are as follows: 


Your Majesty. It has been reported to me . . . that there is no prospect 
of reaching an agreement unless both the United States and Japan are will- 
ing to make some further concessions to each other. It appears that the United 
States has proposed to give up a twenty-five per cent. gross interest in the 
American seal herd, which interest Great Britain and Japan would divide 
equally, the share of each being twelve and one-half per cent. Great Britain 
seems willing to accept fifteen per cent., but the Japanese Delegation refuses 
to consider less than seventeen and one-half per cent., which we cannot con- 
cede. . . I am especially desirous that an agreement should be reached not 
alone because of the importance of preserving the fur seals but also because 
of the beneficial effect which a settlement of this question would have upon 
the friendly relations between the Japanese and American nations. 


Taft then went on to say that an agreement in this case would 
“open the way for a general international game law for the 
protection of other mammals of the sea.” If, however, the con- 


37 Knox to Baron Uchida, March 3, 1911, in ibid. The same note was sent to the 
representatives of Russia and Great Britain. All three powers accepted the invitation 
promptly. Secretary of Commerce and Labor Nagel presided over the conference. 
Report of the Secretary of Commerce and Labor, 1911, p. 525. 

38 British interest was diverted by the work of the Imperial. Conference. 

39 London Times, June 13, 1911. 

40 At least it attracted no notice in the press. 
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ference should fail the inevitable result would be “the extermi- 
nation of the fur seals, and owing to the deep interest taken by 
the people of the United States in this question, such failure 
would have a most unfavorable effect both upon official and 
public opinion here.” Taft concluded: 


I am therefore prepared, in order if possible to reach a settlement, to in- 
struct the United States Delegation to meet the Japanese Delegation half 
way in adjusting the difference between them and if I can be assured of the 
favorable reception of this offer, the United States Delegation will be author- 
ized to agree to a settlement by which Japan and Great Britain will each 
be entitled to fifteen per cent. gross interest in the American herd. . .*! 


Five days later, on June 17, 1911, the Japanese Emperor 
cabled his reply: 


Being at all times most anxious to strengthen the bonds of friendship and 
good understanding which unite our two countries and people, I am highly 
gratified to acquaint you that the last instruction sent to the Japanese dele- 
gates to the Conference will enable them to meet the American delegates 
half-way in adjusting the point at difference between them.*? 


The spirit of mutual accommodation evidenced in this in- 
terchange, and particularly the concession on the part of the 
Japanese, probably saved the conference. From then on it was 
relatively easy to iron out the remaining differences; and on 
July 7, 1911, some two months after the first meeting, the dele- 
gates concluded their work. 

The North Pacific Sealing Convention of 1911 prohibited 
pelagic sealing by citizens or subjects of the signatory nations, 
leaving to the respective governments owning seal rookeries 
the right to deal independently with land killing. To compen- 
sate the pelagic sealing interests thus destroyed, the United 
States agreed to give Great Britain (Canada) fifteen per cent 
of the sealskins obtained each year on the Pribilof Islands, 
and a similar share to Japan. Russia bound herself to surrender 
fifteen per cent of all the skins obtained each year from her 
herd on the Commander Islands to Canada, and fifteen per 


“1 Taft to American Embassy (Tokio), June 12, 1911, in file 711.417, Department 
of State. 


#2 Mutsuhito to Taft, June 17, 1911, in ibid. 
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cent to Japan. In turn, Japan assigned ten per cent of the seal- 
skins taken from her small herds to each of the other three 
nations. In other words, it was now to the interest of each of 
the four powers to work for the preservation of the fur seal. 
To make possible immediate compensation for the pelagic 
sealers, the United States agreed to pay $200,000 to Great 
Britain and a similar sum to Japan, these cash payments to 
be credited in lieu of sealskins due. The convention was to be 
effective for fifteen years, and as long thereafter as it should 
remain undenounced by any one or more of the signatory 
powers.* 

It has already been observed that in 1911 the Canadians 
sent out no pelagic schooners at all while the Japanese operated 
about thirty. We may conclude, therefore, that Canada was 
treated generously when she was given a share of the land 
catch equal to that of Japan. This seemingly illogical division, 
as well as other features of the convention, not unnaturally 
caused some little discontent among the Japanese; but they 
were reconciled to the arrangement by the knowledge that 
in the long run it would work to their economic advantage and 
improve their relations with the United States.** Nor should 
we overlook the fact that the Russians were annoyed at having 
to yield so much to Canada; and in official circles at St. Peters- 
burg the impression prevailed that the United States had made 
a number of concessions in order to hasten the reciprocity 
agreement with Canada, on which President Taft had set his 
heart, and that Russia had been sacrificed to this end.* All in 
all, Canada appears to have driven a hard bargain.* 


43 For text, see Foreign Relations, 1911, pp. 260-66. The convention was promptly rati- 
fied by the four powers. It will be observed that the convention did not and could not pre- 
vent the citizens or subjects of other nations from killing seals on the high seas. But since 
the four signatory powers controlled all the ports that were within striking distance 
of the North Pacific herd and were bound not to assist pelagic sealers, no real difficulty 
has been experienced in this quarter. Information provided by Treaty Division of the 
Department of State, June 1, 1934. 

44Sammons (American consul general at Yokchama) to Knox, June 21, r9rz, in 
file 711.417, Department of State; see also O’Brien to Knox, April 15, 1909, Series 99, 
vol. 22, Department of State; Japan Weekly Mail, August 20, 1908. 

45 Wheeler to Knox, July 1, 1911, in file 711.417, Department of State. 

46 In view of the foregoing facts it is difficult to understand why the American consul 
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The North Pacific Sealing Convention afforded the scientists 
an opportunity to prove their contention that pelagic sealing 
alone had been the curse of the fur seal.“ Within one year 
after the cessation of this practice the Pribilof herd had shown 
a noticeable increase, particularly in females.** By 1932, the 
100,000 or so of 1911 had increased to 1,219,000. Yet in 
that same year, under the government monopoly now existing, 
49,336 superfluous males were killed and their skins sold, net- 
ting a handsome profit. In fact, from 1918 to 1930, after deduct- 
ing the annual payments to Canada and Japan, the United 
States government received a total revenue of $4,477,000 from 
the seal herd.* It is not at all improbable that within a few 
years the average annual catch will be in the neighborhood 
of 100,000 skins. 

In conclusion we may observe that, whatever dissatisfaction 
may have been felt at the time, it would be difficult to point 
to any interested party that has not gained by the convention 
of 1911. This perhaps best explains why none of the signatory 
powers has evidenced a disposition to denounce it. First of 
all, the pelagic sealers, both Japanese and Canadian, were 
well compensated for discontinuing an industry that would 
have inevitably passed away within a few years. And what is 
more, the Japanese and Canadian governments have received 
and are still receiving an increasingly large sum of money 
under the fifteen per cent arrangement.” Nor can we overlook 
the fact that the United States government secures a consid- 
erable annual revenue from its monopoly and has been able 
to cut down the expense of patrolling the Bering Sea. More- 
over, the herd has been rehabilitated to such an extent that 
it now supports an industry of some importance, which, in 


at Victoria should have been able to report that the people there were up in arms at 
the neglect of the Dominion government in permitting one of their industries to be 
wiped out. Smith to Knox, August 26, 1911, in ibid. 

‘7 The pelagic interests, particularly during the early years of the controversy, 
maintained that land killing was chiefly responsible for the decimation of the herd. 

48 Senate Documents, 62 Cong., 3 se8s., NO. 997, Pp. 7: 

4° Annual Report of the Governor of Alaska, 1930, Pp. 53; tbid., 1933, pp. 13-14. 

50 By 1934 Canada and Japan had each received $1,085,971.01 as their total share. 
Information provided by the United States Commissioner of Fisheries, May 23, 1934. 
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all its aspects, employs a large number of men. To mankind in 
general the preservation and increase of the herd have meant the 
comfort of more abundant and less expensive skins. The nature 
lover has rejoiced at a conservation measure of the first impor- 
tance and has been able to point to the feasibility of an in- 
ternational game law. In its larger aspects the convention has 
removed a perennial source of international ill-feeling and 
has laid to rest a problem which for many years seemed in- 
capable of satisfactory solution. And, finally, the agreement 
has proved to be a landmark in the peaceful adjustment of 
conflicting international interests. ‘The spectacle of represen- 
tatives of four great powers gathering together in conference, 
compromising their differences, and surrendering their na- 
tional rights in a spirit of mutual accommodation is an all too 
infrequent one in the history of nations, and one that can be 
pointed to in this case as a real step along the road toward 
international codperation. 
THOMAS A. BAILEY 
Stanford University 
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Great Britain, the United States, and Hawaiian 
Independence, 1850-1855 


Richard W.Van Alstyne 


Of the three great maritime powers — England, France, and 
the United States — interested in the Sandwich islands in the 
middle decade of the nineteenth century, Great Britain alone 
was an adequate defender of Hawaiian independence. France, 
or at least the French representative in Honolulu, hoped to 
bring the islands under her veiled control, and the United 
States aspired to annex them outright. The position of the 
islands in mid-Pacific gave to them the importance of a natural 
frontier for all three powers at a time when the Pacific was 
being partitioned. A British admiral asserted in 1854 that in 
case of war between England and America their neutrality 
would be invaluable.’ Honolulu was two thousand miles from 
San Francisco, two thousand from Vancouver, forty-two hun- 
dred from Shanghai, thirty-five hundred from Sydney, and 
thirty-eight hundred from Auckland. It was the annual resort 
of some three hundred whalers, it enjoyed an increasing trade 
in lumber and sugar with Puget Sound, and it constituted an 
entrepot of rising importance to the commerce of the Far East. 

At an earlier time all three powers appeared to agree on the 
wisdom of independence for the islands. When a British naval 
commander occupied them in 1843, the British government 
promptly voiced its disapproval, and Secretary Upshur of the 
United States suggested “that the recognition and Sovereignty 
of those Islands will be found altogether compatible with every 
just claim of Great Britain, while it will best conduce to the 
interests of the Islands themselves and of all Nations having 
intercourse with them.” The British response to this was a joint 


1 Admiral Price to Admiralty, No. 95, July 25, 1854. Ad. 1/5630. 
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declaration with France, November 28, 1843, in favor of Ha- 
waiian independence, and a hint to the United States that its 
adherence to the declaration would be welcome. The American 
government, with its usual detachment, declined the invitation. 
But Secretary Calhoun in June, 1844, did not hesitate to say 
that it “highly applauded and participated in the spirit of the 
engagement,” and that, if the invitation were put to him in 
writing, “he was prepared in declining it to give assurances of 
the disposition of his Govt. to respect the independence of the 
Sandwich Islands, as it was their desire to see it respected by 
other Powers.” ? 

Thus by tacit consent Hawaii was treated as a neutralized 
territory after 1843, and though Polk gave a nationalist twist 
to the American policy in his famous message of December 2, 
1845,° he did not essentially modify it. 

Late in 1849 the French consul in Honolulu, Monsieur 
Perrin, disturbed this equilibrium by making demands on the 
native king for the reduction of duties on wines and brandies, 
and the French admiral in the Pacific supported him. Other 
unusual demands lurked in the background, such as a require- 
ment to use the French language in the Hawaiian customhouse 
and to give to Catholic priests certain rights of control and 
interference with education.* 

Fearful of losing his independence, King Kamehameha dis- 
patched Dr. Judd, his American adviser, to Paris and Wash- 
ington. Judd was known to favor annexation to the United 
States, but when he reached Washington he did tell Sir Henry 
Bulwer, the British minister, that the king was anxious to have 
treaties with all three powers which should stipulate that in 
case of a dispute between any one of them and the island govern- 
ment, it should be referred to the other two for settlement.’ 
Possibly as an indication of his own inclinations and on his own 
responsibility Judd added that if France persisted in her claims, 


2 Clarendon to Crampton, No. 219, October 6, 1854. F.O. 5/592. 

8 James D. Richardson, 4 Compilation of the Messages and Papers of the Presidents, 
1789-1897 (8 vols., Washington, 1900), m1, 2248-2249. 

4 Memorandum by Lord Palmerston, October 11, 1851. F.O. 27/903. 

5 Bulwer to Palmerston, No. ros, June 9, 1850. F.O. 5/513. 
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the king intended to throw himself on American protection. 

But the British consul-general in Honolulu, Miller, received 
the opposite impression. To Miller the king appealed direct 
for advice regarding the hoisting of the Union Jack, and 
claimed that Great Britain was already his proper liege lord 
by virtue of a letter from King Kamehameha I to George III 
in 1810.° Miller added his own warning that if the French re- 
sorted to hostilities again and Great Britain rejected the Ha- 
waiian offer, the king would turn to the United States as a last 
resort. He perceived indeed that the real danger to Hawaiian 
independence came not from the French, but from the Ameri- 
cans. The king’s American advisers all desired to see the Ameri- 
can flag hoisted, and the American missionary-landowners, 
hopeful of a free market for their sugar, favored it. Miller 
anticipated that these elements would deliberately shape Ha- 
waiian policy so as to make annexation inevitable. He also 
feared a sudden incursion of squatters from California, and 
he asked Admiral Moresby, the British commander: in the 
Pacific, to station a ship of war in the harbor to steady the 
situation.’ Moresby took a hand, and the specter of either a 
“bear-flag” revolution or of a second French military display 
temporarily subsided. But the admiral agreed that the situation 
was delicate. The king was frequently dead drunk, and might 
be induced to sign away his sovereignty at any time. “The 
numerical force and influence of the American party is great,” 
he wrote; “they seem rather to consider the transposition of the 
American for the Hawaiian flag, more a matter of their own 
concern, than as a national proceeding, controlled by the su- 
preme government of the United States.” ® 

In the meantime annexation sentiment in the United States 
was growing, and as the Whig administration of President 
Fillmore approached an election it had to step warily.® So it 
was with some courage that Webster communicated to Bulwer 


6 Miller to Palmerston, March 7, 18, 1851. Ad. 1/5609. 
7 Miller to Moresby, March 29, 1851; to Palmerston, April 17, 1851. Ad. 1/5609. 
8 Moresby to Secretary of the Admiralty, August 6, 1851. Ibid. 


® Bulwer to Palmerston, No. 89 and No. 92, Secret & Confidential, May 19, 1851. 
F.O. 5/528. 
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a copy of a note of July 14, 1851 to Luther Severance, the 
American commissioner in Honolulu, a note which laid great 
stress on the independence of the islands and protested against 
the “unjust and derogatory” demands of the French. 

Webster also made representations to the French govern- 
ment, and Palmerston ordered Lord Normanby, the British 
ambassador at Paris, to give the French foreign office a sharp 
reminder that its policy was only calculated to destroy French 
influence in the islands and throw them into the arms of the 
United States." Thus assailed, the French grudgingly repudi- 
ated their agent in Honolulu,” but distrust in London of Ameri- 
can and French designs did not altogether subside, and the 
foreign office kept a sharp lookout.” 

The next year interest shifted to Cuba, which had been the 
object of international jealousy for more than a quarter of a 
century. Great Britain and France proposed to guarantee the 
status quo in the Pearl of the Antilles by a tripartite treaty, 
with the United States as co-signatory. President Fillmore was 
privately friendly to the idea, and intimated to Sartiges, the 
French minister, and to Crampton, who had replaced Bulwer, 
that if they would wait until after the November election he 
would promote it, particularly if the British and French would 
agree to embrace the Sandwich islands in the same convention. 
“The United States,” he [ Fillmore] remarked, “desired to see 
the Independence of those Islands secured, and an Engagement 
in regard to them by the Great Maritime Powers, similar to 
that which we proposed for Cuba, would do a great deal to 
discourage the illegal attempts with which those Islands were, 
he feared threatened.” The president intended this remark 
especially for Sartiges, who replied that he was ready at once 
to sign with the United States in the name of the French gov- 
ernment a complete renunciation of intention to acquire the 
islands. “ ‘Well then,’ said Mr. Fillmore, ‘I am decidedly of 


10 Jbid., No. 148, August 12, 1851. F.O. 5/529. Memorandum by Lord Palmerston, 
September 2, 1851. [bid, 

11 Normanby to Palmerston, No. 284, October 10, 1851. F.O. 27/903. 

12 Granville to Cowley, No. 7, Confidential, February 20, 1852. F.O. 27/924. 
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opinion that the two Negotiations would have a better chance 
of success in our Senate if presented together.’ ” * But Fillmore 
was defeated in the election, and nothing came of this idea. 

In 1853 conditions in Hawaii again became strained. Op- 
posed to the annexationists were the non-American foreign 
residents and the native chiefs, led by Prince Alexander, heir 
to the throne, who demanded the dismissal of Dr. Judd and the 
other American advisers of the king.** Miller thought the 
situation in September sufficiently alarming to ask for a war- 
ship, and he and Monsieur Perrin did what they could to up- 
h_ld Prince Alexander.” A fresh fear was developing among 
the anti-annexationists that a filibustering expedition from the 
United States would terminate the islands’ independence. 

Meanwhile the advent of the Democrats to power in the 
United States forecast a policy of imperialism. During the 
ensuing three years in fact the administration of Franklin 
Pierce tried to mature plans for the development of a maritime 
empire stretching from Cuba and Samana Bay in the West 
Indies across the Nicaraguan transit route to Hawaii in the 
Pacific. The British government sensed this ambition clearly, 
and took steps to defeat it. As regards Hawaii, the American 
government was reminded of the Anglo-French declaration of 
1843 and of the attitude of previous American administra- 
tions.** Marcy guardedly told Crampton in reply that the new 
administration was not countenancing the activities of Ameri- 
can citizens in the islands, that it too desired to see the inde- 
pendence of the islands maintained — but, if circumstances 
should change and Hawaii should ask for annexation, it would 
not be disposed to refuse.” But the administration believed 
that Hawaii was ripe for annexation, and in the following 
April Marcy sent a full power to David L. Gregg, the Ameri- 
can agent in Honolulu, to arrange for the transfer. In doing so, 


18 Crampton to Malmesbury, No. 97, Confidential, July 12, 1852. F.O. 5/546. 

14 Miller to Clarendon, No. 17, August 13, 1853. F.O. 115/130. 

15 Miller to Addington, September 9, 1853. F.O. 58/76. 

16 Clarendon to Crampton, No. 99, Confidential, November 1, 1853. F.O. 5/562. 
17 Crampton to Clarendon, No. 181, Confidential, November 20, 1853. F.O. 5/567. 
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Marcy was quite aware of the need for haste, and urged Gregg 
to make speed.” 

But the Hawaiians appeared to be in no hurry. Miller offered 
them in lieu of annexation a tripartite treaty of protection and 
naval assistance of the three powers against a possible attack 
by filibusters."® He also charged that the newly-elected legis- 
lature was controlled by the annexationists, and warned the 
chiefs that the natives would become enslaved if they submitted. 
Hawaii was south of the Missouri compromise line. Reform 
and honesty in the government and abolition of favoritism in 
the disposal of lands would, on the other hand, insure island 
independence.” Still the situation was uncertain. When Ad- 
miral Price reached Honolulu on July 17, 1854 with eight 
vessels, he reported his own belief that the mere presence of 
foreign warships could not permanently stave off annexation.” 

Gregg finally obtained his treaty, but only after yielding the 
most extraordinary terms. Instead of simple annexation, the 
Hawaiians won a promise of admission to statehood and pay- 
ment of annuities of $300,000 by the United States to the king, 
the queen, the crown prince, those standing next in succession 
to the throne, the chiefs, and the members of the privy council. 
A separate and secret article, furthermore, enabled the king 
to proclaim the annexation of the islands at any time in advance 
of the exchange of ratifications, in which event it was to be the 
duty of the United States commissioner to defend them by 
armed force.” 

In this clever document one may see the hand of Prince 
Alexander, or perhaps of the prince’s American adviser, Judge 
William L. Lee of the Hawaiian supreme court, a sturdy op- 
ponent of Pierce. Alexander did not want annexation at any 
price, but he was afraid of filibusters. He had Miller’s promise 
of protection in case of need, but he had to temporize with the 


18 Marcy to Gregg, April 4, 1854. Senate Executive Documents, 52 Cong., 2 sess., doc. 
77) PP. 117-119. 

19 Miller to Wodehouse, March 14, 1854. F.O. 58/79. 

20 Miller to Clarendon, No. 3, January 23, 1854. F.O. 58/79. 

21 Price to Adm., No. 95, July 25, 1854. Ad. 1/5630. 

22 Senate Executive Documents, 52 Cong., 2 sess., doc. 77, pp. 123-125. 
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island annexationists. So, knowing full well that the American 
government could not approve of the treaty, he intentionally 
led the American negotiator on and so worried him that, while 
at first Gregg was reluctant to agree to such terms, he finally 
insisted upon immediate signature.” 

Word of Marcy’s desire for an annexation treaty reached the 
ears of the British foreign office in due time. “They [the ad- 
ministration ],” wrote Crampton privately, “have thrown off 
the mask completely, and it would be useless to trouble you 
with any of the circumlocutions by which I was informed that 
the annexation of the Sandwich Islands is a ‘fixed fact’ in the 
intention of Mr. Pierce’s Government.” “ This information put 
a heavy strain on Anglo-American relations. “We shall come 
to disgrace if we permit this encroachment,” wrote Lord Aber- 
deen. “I think it more important that the Greytown affair, 
which although a scandalous outrage, does not appear to me 
to be of the same national consequence.” * British statesmen 
were rapidly reaching the conclusion that the United States 
meant to turn the Crimean war to its own advantage and seize 
not only Hawaii, but Cuba, Samana Bay, and Mosquito. It 
was a grave question whether peace could long be maintained 
with this country. ““The evil intentions” of the American gov- 
ernment toward us become more apparentevery day, Clarendon 
wrote to Russell, and the West Indian squadron was ordered 
reinforced.” The immediate menace was thought to be in Mos- 
quito, where Captain Hollins had bombarded Greytown, July 
13, 1854. But this had been a matter purely between Great 
Britain and the United States, and if war came at this juncture, 
British statesmen desired to associate their French ally with 
them. Hawaiian independence was therefore a better casus 
foederis than Central America. 


On October 6, 1854, Clarendon dispatched a solemn and 





28 Gregg to Marcy, August 7, September 15, 1854. Ibid., 120-123. 

24 Crampton to Clarendon, September 11, 1854. Clarendon Papers, used by the writer 
through the courtesy of the Rt. Hon., the Sixth Earl of Clarendon. Cf. also Ibid., No. 
224, September 11, 1854. F.O. 5/598. 

25 Aberdeen to Clarendon, September 25, 1854. Clarendon Papers. 

26 Clarendon to Russell, September 18, 1854. Russell Papers. G. & D. 22/11. 
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vigorous protest to Washington. Marcy had said that unless the 
Hawaiian government were reduced to such weakness that it 
would fall to pieces, the United States would not seek to annex 
the islands. Clarendon denied that such a condition was either 
inevitable or immediate, and added that he would not “do the 
Govt. of the U.S. the injustice to suppose that it would be willing 
to take advantage of the restless and intriguing spirit which has 
unfortunately been too much exhibited by certain citizens of 
the U.S. seeking to bring about the annexation of those Islands 
to the American Union, and regardless, so long as they have any 
hope of effecting their purpose, of the solemn assurances of 
their Govt.” * 

This document was read to Marcy by.Crampton, who was 
supported by the French minister. But the need for protest had 
already passed, and Marcy could do nothing but complain help- 
lessly of the British and French penchant for interfering with 
the expansion plans of the United States.” In December King 
Kamehameha issued a proclamation reiterating his independ- 
ence and accepting the proffered three-power aid against fili- 
busters which Miller had arranged.” British diplomacy thus 
doubly embarrassed the American government: first, by proving 
that the island government could stand on its own feet and thus 
scouting the notion that Hawaii was eager for annexation, and 
second, by associating the United States with it in a guarantee 
to the Hawaiians against molestation at the hands of filibusters. 
It was a complete diplomatic defeat for Gregg, and a humiliat- 
ing frustration of the ambitions of the Pierce administration. 
With the death of King Kamehameha and the accession of 
Prince Alexander to the throne, all chance of annexation van- 
ished.*° 

The anti-climax came when William Lee arrived in Wash- 


27 Clarendon to Crampton, No. 219, October 6, 1854. F.O. 5/592. 

28 Crampton to Clarendon, November 6, 1854. Clarendon Papers. 

29 Miller to Clarendon, No. 47, December 11, 1854. F.O. 58/79. Miller made a written 
statement to Wyllie, the Hawaiian minister for foreign affairs, offering him the protec- 
tion of the British flag, in case of emergency, along with those of France and the 
United States. 7 

30 Gregg to Marcy, December 29, 1854. Senate Executive Documents, 52 Cong., 2 sess., 
doc. 77, p. 128. 
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ington in July, 1855, charged with the duty of proposing to the 
American government a quadripartite treaty with Great Britain 
and France to respect and maintain the independence of the 
islands. He was also to negotiate with the United States a free 
trade treaty, which, it was thought, would satisfy the American 
landowners in the islands. Lee consulted with the British and 
French ministers, and agreed that he would take no steps with- 
out their advice and concurrence.” Crampton realized the 
American government would sign no quadripartite treaty, and 
persuaded Lee in lieu thereof to ask Marcy to embody in an 
official note the assurance that the United States government 
would respect the independence of the islands and repress il- 
legal activities against them on the part of its citizens.” In view 
of the connivance which the Pierce administration practiced 
toward filibusters against various parts of Central America 
and Mexico, as well as Hawaii, the offer of a rebuke of this 
kind need elicit no surprise. 

It is interesting to record that the draft of the note which Lee 
presented to Marcy was written by Crampton. Lee had drafted 
a previous note, far more brutally frank, which the British 
minister had advised against using. Crampton’s draft was finally 
returned unsigned by the secretary of state. Marcy told Lee 
that it had met with much opposition in the cabinet, and that 
only after lengthy discussion was he able to persuade the other 
members to agree to a substitute note. The latter satisfied Lee, 
though it was more non-committal than the Crampton draft, 
and it pandered with the usual flourish to nationalist sentiment.* 


81 Crampton to Clarendon, No. 139, July 16, 1855. F.O. 5/622. 

82 Ibid., No. 151, July 30, 1855. 

88 Ibid., No. 195, Confidential, September 24, 1855. F.O. 5/623. 

The note drawn up by Lee, but never presented, reads as follows: “The Government 
of the United States . . . do hereby engage to respect the Independence of the Hawaiian 
Islands & to pro:.ct them from all attempts to obtain possession of them, or to subvert 
their Independence from whatsoever Source they may come. 

“And the U.S. of America do further engage that they will not recognize any Govt. 
in the Hawaiian Islands that Foreign Intruders may succeed in establishing over the 
said Islands, to the prejudice of the native Dynasty; but that, on the contrary, they 
will assist in putting down by force any such unlawful usurpation of Sovereign Authority 
over said Islands.” 


The more adroitly worded draft by Crampton achieved practically the same object. 
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With some difficulty the Pierce administration was thus able 
to maintain its dignity, but the truth remained that it had been 
sadly outclassed. Pierce would have liked to obtain the credit 
for the annexation of Hawaii. He had promised his followers 
that he would have “no timid forebodings of expansion.” He 
genuinely believed the islands were ready for annexation, and 
Marcy appears to have shared his belief. His designs were not 
as Machiavellian as the British foreign office supposed. But he 
earned a discreditable reputation for connivance at filibuster- 
ing, and his administration aroused a deep resentment and dis- 
trust abroad. The blasting of his hopes in Hawaii was only 
equalled in its completeness by the ascendancy and confidence 
won by British diplomacy in the islands. 


RICHARD W. VAN ALSTYNE 
Chico State Teachers College 





It stated that the United States sincerely desires to see the independence of the islands 
maintained on a permanent basis, and that the acquisition of the islands forms no part 
of the policy of the American government. The sovereign of Hawaii may “rest assured 
that no act having for its object the overthrow of the Independent existence of his 
Kingdom will ever proceed from the Government of the United States; neither will 
any scheme, which may be set on foot by any portion of the Inhabitants of the Island, 
whatever may be their origin, having for its object to bring about the Annexation of 
Hawaii to the Union ever receive the countenance or support of the Government of 
the United States. Above all would any attempt to overthrow the Independence of 
Hawaii by the unauthorized attacks of Individuals directed from our shores be strenu- 
ously repressed by this Government. Such attacks could not be contemplated or under- 
taken without a direct violation of International duty. . .” 
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The Magdalena Bubble’ 
Ruth Elizabeth Kearney 


“Many so dote upon this bubble world 
Whose colors in a moment break and fly.” 
—Tennyson 
Nebulous colonization schemes by enterprising financiers 
have frequently been floated but few of them have attained 
the heights of the Magdalena Bubble. Instigated and engi- 
neered by the Lower California Company in 1866, it was 
destined to play a significant part in Lower California coloni- 
zation ventures. The nucleus for its operations was Magdalena 
Bay with its ephemeral city of Cortez. The company’s grant 
bounded by the Pacific and the Gulf and extending from the 
31st degree of north latitude southward nearly to the 24th, 
included an area of about 50,000 square miles.” 


The grant was originally made to a group of American 
speculators in Alta California under the leadership of one of 
San Francisco’s earliest settlers, Jacob P. Leese.* In October 


1 The present article is written not as a complete and detailed account of the Lower 
California Company but rather as an approach to, and a general sketch of, a subject 
on which the writer is preparing a more extensive contribution. For the documents, 
newspapers and books used in the preparation of this article, the writer is indebted 
to the Bancroft Library. 

2 Alexander S. Taylor, “Historical Summary of Lower California from its Discovery 
in 1532 to 1867,” an appendix to J. Ross Browne’s Resources of the Pacific Slope (San 
Francisco, 1869), 47. The grant extended from 24° 20’ to the 31st degree of latitude. 
Taylor states that it comprised nearly 50,000 square miles, but the book Lower Cali- 
fornia: Its Geography and Characteristics, with a Sketch of the Grant and Purposes 
of the Lower California Company (New York, 1868), 6, states that the grant covered 
an area of 46,800 square miles. 

8 Jacob Primer Leese was one of California’s earliest real estate promoters. Bancroft 
states that he came to Yerba Buena in 1836 and built the first solid structure in the 
town. Next year he married Rosalia, the sister of General Vallejo. He also built a larger 
structure nearer the beach which was sold to the Hudson’s Bay Company in 1841. Leese 
had a prominent part in the Bear Flag Revolt of 1846. Bancroft characterizes Leese 
as “an uneducated but a very intelligent man, active and enterprising in business, 
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of 1862, the Lower California Colonization and Mining Com- 
pany was organized with a capital of forty thousand dollars. 
The company issued two hundred shares of stock at two hundred 
dollars each and stated that their colonization activities would 
be in the district of Mulege and especially around the mission 
and valley of “La Magdalena.” * The prospectus of the com- 
pany stated that the “said corporation is formed for the purpose 
of colonizing and developing the agricultural and mineral 
lands of portions of the Territory of Lower California in the 
Republic of Mexico.” ° 

Golden promises were made to people who would invest in 
their enterprise. Each shareholder in their company would 
receive free passage to the colony, a town lot, and three hundred 
and twenty acres of land as well as mutual interest in all valu- 
able mines which would be discovered.*® Special inducements 
were offered to teachers for a “practical school teacher (mar- 
ried) would receive two town lots, 320 acres of land, and free 
passage.” * Visions were given to colonists of cotton and sugar- 
cane plantations in the company’s colony.*® 

Before the departure of their first vessel, the location of the 
proposed colony was changed from Mulege to the country in 
the vicinity of Ventana Bay. Here the country was depicted 
as a “veritable El Dorado.” ® The promoters stated: “The 
colonial city now being laid out, beautifully located on the 
Bay of Ventura [sic] is the point from where excellent wagon 
roads lead to the mineral regions of the districts of Cacachilla, 
San Antonio, El Triunfo, Rosario, Valle Perdido, and La 


whose many speculations were marked by boldness rather than ability.” Hubert Howe 
Bancroft, “Pioneer Register and Index,” in History of California, Vol. ww (San 
Francisco, 1886). For further information on Leese, see William Heath Davis, Sixty 
Years in California (San Francisco, 1889), and Frank Soule, The Annals of San 
Francisco (New York, 1855). 

4 Prospectus of the Lower California Colonization and Mining Company (San Fran- 
cisco, 1862), 9. 

5 [5id., 3. 

6 Ibid., 10, 11. Also San Francisco Alta California, November 4, 1862; November 
20, 1862. 

7 Prospectus of the Lower California Colonization and Mining Company. 

8 San Francisco Alta California, November 20, 1862. 

9 Ibid., March 2, 1863. 
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Arastrita, where there are numerous companies profitably em- 
ployed in working the precious ores, some of which in richness 
are equal to the best leads of Washoe or Emeralda.” *° 

The promoters had some difficulty in obtaining colonizers 
for their project and the departure of their vessel was delayed 
time and again. However on April 15, 1863, a few colonists 
departed on the brig, “Lopud,” and after several weeks of 
weary travelling they arrived at Ventana Bay. Visions of sugar 
plantations and luxurious groves of orange trees soon faded 
when they first glimpsed the sterile country. No preparations 
had been made for their arrival, and there was only some brack- 
ish water to drink and very little food to eat. J. Ross Browne ™ 
spoke of their promised land as a “dreary and unmitigated 
desert, without the capacity to keep a coyote or buzzard in good 
condition.” ** Most of the deluded colonists fled to the nearest 
ports which they could find and begged a return passage to San 
Francisco.”* 

Other attempts were made by Leese and Alta California 
capitalists to colonize their grant. Leese advertised a Lower 
California Cosmopolitan Colonization Company in the Alta 
California of August 11, 1863, but very little was heard of its 
activities. Perhaps it was incorporated into the Peninsular 
Plantation and Homestead Association.“* 

10 Harper’s New Monthly Magazine, xxxvu, 745 (November, 1868). Browne 
speaks of this colonization venture as being located at Ventara, but newspapers of the 
time spoke of the colony of Ventana located on Ventana Bay. 

11 J. Ross Browne, a trained scholar, writer and traveller, was a correspondent for 
both California and eastern journals, writing for the San Francisco Bulletin, The 
Sacramento Union, and Harper’s Monthly. He was also a prolific writer of books being 
the author of thirteen volumes some of them scientific and others literary. Perhaps his 
most well known work is his Resources of the Pacific Slope with a Sketch of the Settle- 
ment and Exploration of Lower California (San Francisco, 1869). Browne served 
as successor to Anson Burlingame as United States minister to China. Browne’s writings 
were often cleverly illustrated with sketches drawn by himself, many of them being 
comic cartoons. A biography which includes a careful study of his writings has been 
Written as a dissertation by Francis J. Rock, and is entitled “J. Ross Browne: A biog- 


raphy” (Personal copy, not in Bancroft Library). 


12 Harper's New Monthly Magazine, xxxvu, 745 (November, 1868). 
18 Ibid. 


14 This organization was quite similar to that of the Lower California Colonization 
and Mining Company. Its activities centered around the Mexican colony of San Marcos 
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In spite of the prodigious efforts advanced by Leese and his 
associates to colonize their grant, they were unable to fulfill its 
conditions and the grant was transferred to the Lower Cali- 
fornia Company in May of 1866.” The activities of Leese and 
his associates paled into insignificance when compared to the 
nation-wide activities of the Lower California Company. 

Wondrous and unbelievable promises were made by the new 
company to those first daring and adventurous pioneers who 
colonized their grant. They could have free land. No fences 
were necessary to enclose their property.’* Special concessions 
had been granted by the Mexican government giving them 
such privileges as freedom from taxation of certain kinds and 
exemption from military service. Colonists would be allowed 
to import goods free from duties and tariffs.** They would also 
receive a lot in the company’s beautiful City of Cortez. Special 
steamships had been chartered to take the colonists to the Mag- 
dalena country.** What more could one wish! 

Adventurous Californians reading the company’s posters and 
advertisements depicting such a marvelous country crowded 
San Francisco’s Dashaway Hall in January of 1871 to hear 
more of the wonderful land. There they sat spellbound and 
listened to glamorous tales. The climate was the finest in the 
world. The soil was so productive that two crops of grain and 
vegetables could be raised each year. Cotton grew wild. Sugar 


which was founded by citizens of Mulege upon the prairies of the Mission Magdalena 
near the port of Mulege, on the Gulf, opposite Guaymas. See Harper’s New Monthly 
Magazine, xxxvu, 745 (November, 1868). 

15 The transfer was made at the Mexican Legation in Washington on the 4th of 
May, 1866, and the grant was revalidated and extended from that date and ratified 
by the government of President Juarez at Mexico on the 4th of August, 1866. The 
Lower California Company was incorporated in New York and received its chartef 
on May roth, 1867. For further details concerning this grant, see Title Papers of the 
Lower California Company to Lands, Etc., in the Territory of Lower California and 
in the State of Sonora and Sinaloa, of the Republic of Mexico (New York, 1870). 

16 The “fence law,” requiring people to enclose their property with fences was un- 
popular at this time. Newspapers and literature of the time contained accounts pleading 
for and against the law. 

17 San Francisco Alta California, January 4, 1871. Also, Lower California Company's 
Lower California, 7. 

18 San Francisco Alta California, January 4, 1871. 
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cane grew in some places as high as a horse’s back! No irriga- 
tion would be necessary to raise crops, but water could be 
reached by digging wells as there was a plentiful supply at a 
shallow depth. Fish were abundant as the waters were teeming 
with numerous varieties as well as with oysters, turtles, and 
clams. Wild animals and cattle fattened on the prolific growth 
of grass on the plains. As New York obtained its supplies of 
fruits and vegetables from such cities as Savannah three months 
in advance of the home market, why couldn’t Magdalena serve 
as a profitable supply base for large cities! * 

Those who were unable to attend the lectures on Lower Cali- 
fornia, read published accounts in the Alta California. Fas- 
cinating letters were printed in the newspapers of San Fran- 
cisco written by sea captains and merchants who claimed a 
thorough knowledge of the country. Captain Wakeman, after 
touring the country several times, spoke of Magdalena in glow- 
ing terms: “I know of no other part of the world where the 
earth yields so liberally as it does in some of the vallies of Lower 
California, where I have seen cotton, sugar cane, tobacco, 
strawberries, and all the vegetables growing in the most thrifty 
manner irrigated from a well ten feet deep.” ” 

Further statements and letters published. in the Alta Cali- 
fornia, thoroughly endorsed these remarks. Visitors returned 
to San Francisco from the Magdalena country telling how 
contented colonists basked in the healthful climate and led a 
life of luxurious ease on succulent turtles, peas, beans, corn, and 
watermelons.” 

There was one learned man, J. Ross Browne, who did not 
share the enthusiasm of the others. In 1866, he had been hired 
by the company to make a thorough reconnaissance of the Mag- 
dalena country and his conclusions were not favorable. Before 
submitting his report to the Lower California Company, he 
laboriously studied the history of former colonization attempts 


19 Ibid. A free lecture on Lower California by Dr. Silver (probably an agent of the 
company). 


20 Ibid., January 8, 1871. 
*1 Ibid., January 12, 1871. 
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in this country and pondered deeply over their failures. His 
exploration of the country revealed that only a few fertile tracts 
existed within the boundaries of their grant as most of the de- 
sirable land had either been excluded from their concession or 
taken up by Mexicans. The natives could subsist on their sparse 
crops of maise, beans, and fruits, but Browne considered that 
the average American would not like such a diet. One member 
of his company, William Gabb, went even further than Browne 
and tersely stated, “To any person who has read the terms of 
the grant and has seen the country covered by it, but one con- 
clusion can present itself—the grantees have been woefully 
deceived, the whole transaction is but little short of a deliberate 
swindle.” * Browne did not thoroughly confirm this statement 
but he did not encourage settlers to go to Magdalena Bay 
unless they were unusually ambitious. Very little good water 
existed in the country. He found that the country was covered 
with thorny cactus interspersed with sand deserts, rocky mesas, 
and dry arroyos. He considered that the labor necessary to dig 
artesian wells would be too tedious for “get rich colonists.” * 

Browne’s conclusions formed from his 1866 reconnaissance 
of the country supported a former suggestion that there was a 
possibility of a Chinese settlement there. The Chinese were 
not so dependent on agricultural produce and could live fru- 
gally as they were used to eating the various kinds of marine 
life which were so abundant in the nearby waters.” 

Browne’s thoughtful discussion of the undesirability of the 


Magdalena country for American settlers detained a few from = 


the mad rush for rapid wealth and adventure. However, his 
word was not sufficient to counteract the glowing accounts 
which appeared in most of the newspapers of the time, and 
many sailed to the promised land. 

For a little while, all went well in the colony. Then the news 


22 San Francisco Evening Bulletin, January 27, 1871. 
23 Ibid. 
24 J. Ross Browne, “Explorations in Lower California,” in Harper's New Monthly | 


Magazine, xxxvu, 746, and xxxvu, 17. Also, J. Ross Browne, “Letter to George : 


Wilkes,” in the Lower California Company’s Lower California, 17, 18. 
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reached San Francisco that Magdalena was not a free port of 
entry. One of the company’s promises was a fraud! Dr. Rivas, 
the Mexican consul, published a warning that La Paz was the 
only port of entry in Lower California. All goods shipped to 
other ports were liable to seizure.” This was a blow to some 
of the company’s colonization hopes. Drake DeKay, the most 
enterprising of the company’s promoters and consul at Magda- 
lena, threatened to sue the Mexican government. The company 
had made a contract with the Mexican government to colonize 
two hundred families in and about Magdalena Bay by May 4 
of 1871 and this order was damaging to their contract.” Clear- 
ance papers had been refused the company’s vessel, the “Cur- 
lew,” and other captains and shipowners were afraid to anchor 
their vessels at Magdalena.” 

Owing to his protest, the Mexican consul telegraphed to 
Marsical, the Mexican minister at Washington: 


Owing to the prevailing idea that Magdalena Bay is an entry port, I adver- 
tised that La Paz is the only one open. The Lower California Company 
thinking this damages its interests wishes me to stop it. What shall I do? 28 


This telegram appeared in most of the San Francisco news- 
papers even though the Mexican consul did not intend to have 
his dispatch published. As the above telegram was so widely 
advertised, he also published the answer: 


To Isaac Rivas, Mexican Consul 


Telegram received last night. Since your advertisement is the truth, you 
cannot withdraw it.?® 


Y. MArRSICAL 


Only two or three days later, a boatload of greatly dissatisfied 
immigrants returned from the colony. They denounced the 
colonization scheme as a swindle and wanted to advertise it to 
the world. On December 1sth, they had left San Francisco on 


25 San Francisco Chronicle, February 3, 1871. 
26 Title Papers of the Lower California Company, 2,5, 6. 
7 San Francisco Chronicle, February 3, 1871. 


8 San Francisco Alta California, F ebruary 4, 13871. 
29 Ibid. 
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board the ‘““Newton Booth.” *® There were approximately six- 
teen persons in their party although the passenger list as pub- 
lished contained thirty-six people including names of the crew 
and two or three children. Arriving at Magdalena Bay after 
a voyage of thirteen days, they were greatly disappointed in the 
appearance of the country. Captain Isham, the agent, came on 
board their vessel and told them that a great mistake had been 
made by the company in locating there. He told them that they 
should go to San Domingo which was about ninety miles dis- 
tant, and there they would discover the land of their dreams. 
He promised to make a contract with the captain of the “New- 
ton Booth” so that they could be transported to the more desir- 
able land. This would cost them fifteen dollars a day for the 
use of the vessel. The disgusted immigrants hated this way of 
doing business and held an indignation meeting. They decided 
that four of their number would go on a prospecting expedition 
and the rest would remain there and rely on their word. The | 
prospectors were chosen and went to explore the country. 
Travelling over ninety miles of barren desert devoid of any 
vegetable life save cactus and poisonous weeds, they found 
little in the country’s favor. The most desirable land of San 
Domingo was already held by a Mexican, Francisco Lainargo, 
whose grant covered several leagues.** One of the letters which 
Captain Isham published in the Alta California mentioned a 


“venerable willow drooping over a clear stream of water.” A § 


member of the prospecting expedition pulled the letter out of 
his pocket and asked Isham to show him this “venerable wil- 
low.” Captain Isham told him that it was in the bed of a river 
(the river bed was dry) and the sand had covered it up.” The 
prospectors saw very few cattle or wild animals, although some- 
times they encountered a skunk or two. The company’s Magda- § 
lena headquarters were located about five and a half miles from § 
the beach, and most of the surrounding country was merely a 


30 San Francisco Evening Bulletin, February 7, 1871. Also, San Francisco Chronicle, 
February 7, 1871. 

31 San Francisco Evening Bulletin, February 7, 1871. 

32 Ibid. 
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desert waste. Growths of cactus abounded everywhere making 
travelling difficult. Returning from their weary expedition, 
they found the “Fanny Hyde,” at anchor and rushed feverishly 
to it. They did not want to remain another day in this “Araby 
of the Blest!” Captain Isham did everything in his power to 
persuade them to remain. Before the “Fanny Hyde” departed, 
the “California” arrived with another group of immigrants 
and the disillusioned ones endeavored to inform them that the 
whole affair was a grand “humbug.” However, the new im- 
migrants wanted to explore the country themselves.” 

Many persons might consider the foregoing account a biased 
view of the Magdalena country and the company’s methods, 
but in the light of other maneuvers, it appears rather accurate. 
On February 7, 1871, the San Francisco Chronicle published 
a series of letters in its columns under the caption, “The Other 
Side.” At this time, the editor cautioned the readers to be sus- 
picious of the Magdalena Bay immigration scheme. A letter 
dated from Magdalena Bay on January 15th, gave another 
viewpoint of the colony. The country was marvelous. Those 
who were disgusted with it hadn’t really seen the good land. 
They had either remained on board their vessels, or stayed near 
the shore. People were trying to kill the venture with unfavor- 
able reports, but the Magdalena colonists were so satisfied with 
everything that the enterprise couldn’t possibly fail. Tropical 
fruits, all kinds of vegetables, oranges, dates, figs, and coconuts 
were being raised in abundance.™* 

Another letter appearing in the same column was so lauda- 
tory in its phrasing as almost to appear ridiculous. It was ad- 
dressed to Colonel Drake DeKay and was signed by an ana- 
lytical chemist, S. P. Knight, M.D. He spoke glowingly of 
the salubrious climate, the hospitable people and the wonderful 
land, stating: “I have seen corn grow by the side of the date 
palm. We can easily grow the productions of warm and tem- 
perate climates. Grapes will flourish splendidly where the 
cactus grows, and the farmer can have orange groves adjoining 


33 Jbid. 
34 San Francisco Chronicle, February 7, 1871. 
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his fields of grain.” * Certainly this man was a booster for 
Magdalena! 

Very soon these letters were exposed as merely part of the 
company’s propaganda. On February 8th, the source of the 
correspondence was revealed under the caption, “Mourning 
Magdalena.” The endorsement of the analytical chemist was 
rather ludicrous when it was shown that the “person who 
glories in tacking a M.D. to his name is merely a beardless boy, 
who is in a state of impecuniosity, living on the charity of the 
Lower California Company.” * The writer of the other letter 
was a mechanic, also in the employ of the company.” 

An exposé of these letters did not prevent other articles from 
appearing in the Alta California praising the company’s ex- 
ploits. They declared that the colonists were delighted with 
the country and branded the discontented ones as merely un- 
scrupulous speculators who had not been permitted to speculate 
with the company’s land and so they were naturally disap- 
pointed. They had “damned” the whole colonization scheme 
and behaved in a very insulting manner to Captain Isham.* 

In spite of the activities of the company to stem the swelling 
tide of dissatisfaction which radiated from the returned emi- 
_ grants, alarming reports began to be circulated. It was rumored 
that the company had ceased its colonization venture. Drake 
DeKay as a representative of the company’s interests, tele- 
graphed to the New York Tribune: “The report that the Lower 
California immigration scheme has been abandoned is a ma- 
licious lie—a natural product of upper California.” * The 
company’s agents worked frantically to counteract these alarm- 
ing reports. They advertised wherever they could; they pub- 
lished favorable letters in newspapers which would print them; 
and bartered with Mexican governmental officials to obtain 


35 Ibid. 

36 Ibid., February 8, 1871. 

87 Ibid. 

38 San Francisco Alta California, February 19, 1871. 

89 Hayes Newspaper Clippings in Bancroft Library, “Five Years in San Diego,” 
Vol. m1, No. 109%. 
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special concessions. Their task was a difficult one as the rumors 
spread quickly. By April of 1871 their advertising expenses 
had increased considerably, and enormous advertisements were 
being printed in New York, San Francisco, and San Diego 
papers. Drake DeKay accused the “astute” press of Upper 
California of “endorsing every returning bummer and reject- 
ing the statements of steady colonists,” and stated that the com- 
pany was “reluctantly forced to advertise.” “° 

Meanwhile, the Mexicans still feared the aggressions of the 
colonists. Other filibustering expeditions had been experienced 
and the Magdalena settlement caused a great deal of apprehen- 
sion. There was very little good land remaining in Lower Cali- 
fornia which had not already been taken. Why would a few 


- hundred American colonists settle in this forsaken desert coun- 


try, if not for political reasons? The military commander at 
Mazatlan sent two hundred men to La Paz for the purpose of 
driving these filibusters off, but the opportune arrival of an 
American man-of-war and Drake DeKay prevented this cam- 
paign. The troops were called back.** General belief existed 
among the highest governmental officials that “Los Yankees” * 
would soon become tired of their jobs in Lower California and 
would leave the country as it offered little means of subsistence.“ 

On March 4th, another boatload of dissatisfied emigrants 
returned to San Francisco with further tales of woe. The com- 
pany’s wharf could only be reached by walking through water 
for half a mile. Their headquarters were situated five miles 
further on. Nothing but arid desert greeted the weary traveller. 
Several women and children were among the passengers and 
had landed at Soledad where they suffered considerably from 
exposure. Mexicans in the vicinity of the company’s holdings 
charged exorbitant rates for the necessities of life. The soil 


49 San Francisco Daily Examiner, March 6, 1871. 

41 San Francisco Alta California, March 4, 1871. 

42“Tos Yankees,” a derogatory term used by the Mexicans when speaking of the 
Americans and their filibustering schemes. When they considered commercial trans- 
actions with Americans they called them “Los Americanos.” 

48 San Francisco Alta California, March 4, 1871. 
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produced nothing. Natives and colonists were subsisting on 
miserable cheese, butter, and poor meat. The wonderful City 
of Cortez was under water whenever the southern winds drove 
the sea towards the shore. Not a single hut could be discerned 
in this beautiful city.“ 

The Examiner published further derogatory statements by 
a returned Magdalenan, Mr. B. A. Manning: “The country 
all around Magdalena Bay is a desert waste covered with thick 
growths of almost impenetrable cactus. Only salt water can be 
obtained from the wells. The company’s experimental gardens 
are Lilliputian. The City of Cortez is a perfect myth. The 
colony is certainly a ‘Paradise for Fools.’ ” “° 

Perhaps this Magdalena Bubble would have been pricked 
much earlier, but orchilla was discovered on the company’s 
property. Orchilla (roccella) or archil moss is a species of 
lichen which was much valued for its use in the preparation of 
a purplish red dye. It is found hanging from cacti, shrubs, 
and creeping over stones in the vicinity of Magdalena Bay and 
other neighboring regions.“ 

As soon as orchilla was discovered, enormous advertisements 
appeared in newspapers offering elaborate inducements to peo- 
ple who would come to Magdalena and gather it.** Orchilla 
pickers were promised fifteen or thirty dollars a month and 
their room and board in addition to one hundred and sixty acres 
of free land in the company’s grant.** So a boatload of about 


three hundred orchilla pickers set off from New York in quest § 


of a great fortune. Most of them were either poverty stricken 
“bums” or immigrants from foreign countries. When the un- 
lucky ones arrived at Magdalena, they found no facilities for 
their care. The sand served as their beds, and a few beans and 
~ 44 San Francisco Evening Bulletin, March 4, 1871. 


45 San Francisco Daily Examiner, March 7, 1871. 
46 San Francisco Alta California, February 9, 1871; February 18, 1871. Also, Edward 


W. Nelson, “Lower California and its Natural Resources,” in Memoirs of the National 


Academy of Sciences, Volume xvi, First Memoir (Washington, 1921), 40, 108, 135 
Orchilla was quite a valuable resource until the invention of the cheaper aniline dyes. 
47 San Francisco Alta California, June 27, 1871. 
48 Ibid. 
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rice were the only rations which were doled out. Water was a 
great luxury and their throats were parched with thirst. Most 
of their pay for gathering orchilla consisted of vague promises 
given to them by their contractor, Moses Puch. It is believed 
that Moses Puch was merely another agent of the company, 
although it is not definitely proved that the company imported 
orchilla gatherers merely to increase their population and 
fulfill the terms of the grant. 

In spite of the efforts of the company to revive interest in its 
colonization efforts, by the end of June most of the Magdalena 
excitement had died down and the colonization project began 
to attract much less attention. In July, the San Francisco Eve- 
ning Bulletin believed that it had discovered the solution of 
the Magdalena Bubble. The whole scheme was the result of a 
lobby speculation. It originated in the sale of arms to Juarez. 
An agreement for a money payment was made, in addition to 
which a cession of this region was given to a company of lobby- 
ists. Their proposed plan was to resell it to the government of 
the United States for a huge sum. The design was regarded as 
sO promising that only a few people were let in on it and each 
share cost $5,000. Their prospective wealth quickly disap- 
peared with the failure of the colonization project.” 

Undaunted by failures of former colonization schemes, the 
company had one last card to play. This time their maneuvers 
extended to a foreign country. The company proposed to trans- 
port the Paris communist prisoners to their colony, and the 
French government seriously considered its proposal. Some 
deemed this a just punishment for the wicked Paris “Reds.” 
The editor of the Chronicle feeling sorry for them said: “To 


49 Ibid. Accounts of this orchilla venture appeared in most of the newspapers of 
the time. 

50 San Francisco Evening Bulletin, July 25, 1871. There seems to be some discrepancy 
here in regard to the cost of a share of stock. An article on “The Lower California 
Company,” in Resources of the Pacific Slope, 79, states that the company fixed its capital 
stock at $25,000,000 (to be issued in shares of $100 each), organized on the gth of July, 
1867, electing William G. Fargo, president; Hon. John A. Logan, vice-president; 
William R. Travers, treasurer; and George Wilkes, secretary. | 


51 San Francisco Chronicle, August 18, 1871. Also, San Francisco Evening Bulletin, 
September 9, 1871. 
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send them [the Paris “Reds” ] to Lower California under the 
auspices of the land company is a punishment greater than 
even their iniquities would warrant.” ” 

In September of 1871, Dr. Rivas, the Mexican consul in 
San Francisco received notice that the grant of the Lower 
California Company had been annulled by the supreme gov- 
ernment of the republic.* The corporation had failed to 
establish a colony of two hundred families by May of 1871." 
Henceforth the agents of the company would be considered as 
trespassers on the property of the grant and could not even 
gather orchilla in the vicinity of Magdalena. A sad ending for 
the corporation that was to “rival in the power and magnitude 
of its possessions, the great East India Company!” ™ 


RUTH ELIZABETH KEARNEY 
Ramona, California 


52 San Francisco Chronicle, August 18, 1871: 

53 San Francisco Evening Bulletin, September 14, 1871. 

54 Ibid. 

55 This was practically the end of the Lower California Company’s endeavors to 
colonize their grant, but it was not the end of its activities in Lower California. Drake 
DeKay and his company tried to make an international affair out of the seizure of the 
company’s schooner, the “Cina Greenwood,” as well as the dispossessing of the com- 
pany’s agent at Magdalena. Most of the activities centered around the seizure of the 
custom house at Magdalena. Reports of the Magdalena revolution occupied a great 
deal of space in Alta California newspapers during the month of December, 1872. 
The United States steamer, “Saranac,” under Captain T. S. Phelps was sent to Mag- 
dalena to investigate the matter and protect the lives of American citizens. Captain 
Phelps reported that all statements made about the expulsion of Drake DeKay and 
his colonists were greatly exaggerated and that forty men were merely sent from 
La Paz to depose the Mexican collector at the port, because he refused to give an 
account of the business of his office. See San Francisco Evening Bulletin, January 19, 
1872. However, this gave the company a pretext for a claim upon Mexico, and it was 
finally settled by allowing the company to gather orchiila for six years. See Hubert 
Howe Bancroft, North Mexican States and Texas, u (San Francisco, 1889), 727, fn. 








The Failure of Polk’s Mexican War Intrigue 
of 1845 


Richard R. Stenberg 


History long accepted the contemporary view that Polk 
made war in 1846 very deliberately to seize the much-coveted 
Mexican borderlands from Texas to the Pacific, bringing up 
the private claims against Mexico merely as a justificatory 
pretext. Many still hold this opinion, dissenting from the 
recent presentation of “peaceable Polk” by G. L. Rives and 
J. H. Smith,’ who, adding no salient facts to those already 
known, are essentially interpretative. Although the outstanding 
incidents — e.g., Slidell’s mission and Taylor’s march to the 
Rio Grande —are of such uncertain meaning as to give rise 
to conflicting interpretations, all recent writers have been at 
one in the manner of approach: in search for causal incidents, 
motives and maneuvers leading to the war, they have gone 
no further back than the Slidell mission in the latter half of 
1845, neglecting Polk’s diplomacy in the earlier half of the 
year. Perhaps they have been too confident in considering this 
earlier period (in which Texas was offered and accepted an- 
nexation) but one of “watchful waiting” and too hasty in as- 
suming from the later “peaceable” Slidell mission that Polk 
consistently desired and worked from first to last for peace. 
This emphasis on the Slidell mission comes partly from the fact 
that historical sources are more abundant and available for the 
last part of 1845, Polk beginning his Diary, for example, about 


1 George Lockhart Rives, The United States and Mexico, 1821-1848 (New York, 1913), 
2 v.; Justin Harvey Smith, The War With Mexico (New York, 1919), 2 v. For dissent 
see, ¢.g.: Jesse Siddall Reeves, American Diplomacy under Tyler and Polk (Baltimore, 
1907) ; Samuel Eliot Morison, Oxford History of the United States (London, 1927), 0, 


76-80; James Truslow Adams, The Epic of America (Boston, 1932), 229; James Wilford 
Garner, American Foreign Policies (New York, 1928), 71. 
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the first of September, showing the inception of this mission 
but leaving for the preceding period no comparable purported 
record of his mind (“purported” is advisable, for the Diary, 
which on first sight and to those unconsciously biased in Polk’s 
favor seems full and candid, appears on inspection of other 
sources to be incomplete and lacking in some very material 
respects). This neglect of the early half of 1845 seems an over- 
sight of some moment, without which it would have been im- 
possible to view Polk as scrupulous and peaceable. 

According to President Anson Jones, of the Texas Republic, 
President Polk tried secretly, before the annexation of Texas 
was consummated, to instigate the “Lone Star Republic” to 
conquer the “disputed” territory between the Nueces River and 
the Rio Grande and so precipitate a Mexican war, which war 
he could then annex along with Texas— he, the American 
President, wishing to escape the invidious, well-nigh insoluble 
Texas boundary question and to have opened, apparently by 
some other hand than his own, the forbidden door through 
which he could lead “manifest destiny,” stimulated to new 
eagerness by the anticipated triumph in Texas. As Jones says, 
too, such a movement was well calculated to precipitate Texas 
into the Union by frustrating the efforts then making towards a 
Texo-Mexican conciliation. But President Jones turned a cold 
shoulder and defeated the intrigue, leaving Polk the task and 
responsibility of provoking war. The truth of Jones’s state- 
ment of this abortive intrigue (which curiously foreshadows 
the means by which Polk actually brought on the war) there 
seems no reason to question and every reason to believe, as the 
present paper will indicate. The few historians who have even 
so much as noticed Jones’s version have rejected it summarily, 
upon the mere ground that it is “inconsistent” with the “peace- 
able” Slidell mission — whereas, of course, they might just as 
logically, on the contrary, have seen in this apparent inconsis- 
tency reason for doubting the “‘peaceableness” of the Slidell 
mission. 

Mexico severed relations with the United States in March, 
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1845, when Congress passed the Texas annexation measure; 
and uttered threats to reconquer the “lost department.” But all 
this proved mere “sound and fury,” for she acquiesced in the 
annexation, desiring only to save appearances ” and protect her 
right to her territory west of the Nueces, to which Texas had 
no right either legally or by conquest. It suited Polk to declare 
after war began that hostilities were commenced by Mexico 
because of annexation —a convenient fiction hardly plausible 
then and long since exploded. Yet in a certain way the annexa- 
ation did lead to the war: Polk gave pledges to Texas, when 
trying to induce her to accept annexation, that he would main- 
tain her claim to the Rio Grande, and in his fulfillment of this 
(by military occupation, or conquest, instead of by peaceable 
negotiation, as Congress had intended) he provoked the War 
with Mexico.*® Such an outcome had been apprehended by 
many who had opposed Texas annexation; they saw in it only 
one link in a chain of forthcoming expansions towards Mexico. 
Certain senators, notably, had opposed the House resolutions 
for annexation largely from fear that the “re-annexation” of 
Texas with her unsettled western boundary would pave the 
way to aggression upon Mexico and usher in war. President- 
elect Polk privately promised these senators, in late February, 
1845, that he would proceed to annexation by new negotiations 
under Senator Benton’s plan, which by amendment was then 
attached to the House resolutions as an alternative.* After his 


2Brantz Mayer, The War between Mexico and the United States (New York, 1847), 
69, note. 

8 Polk to Sam Houston, June 6, 1845, and Polk to A. J. Donelson, June 15, 1845, in Polk 
mss, (in Library of Congress) ; Milo Milton Quaife, ed., The Diary of James K. Polk 
(Chicago, r910), m1, 196; Anson Jones, Memoranda and Official Correspondence relat- 
ing to the Republic of Texas (New York, 1859), 53, 54; Smith, War with Mexico, 1, 139. 
Despite the fact that Congress had plainly left the disputed boundary to be settled by 
negotiation with Mexico, Polk blandly affected in public pronouncement to be unaware 
of any boundary question. Observe how he announces the annexation of Texas in his 
message of December, 1845: “The jurisdiction of the United States ... has passed 
the Capes of Florida, and been peacefully extended to the Del Norte,” or Rio Grande. 

*The senators then voted for the measure; without their votes it would not have 
passed. Despite his pledge to negotiate, Polk offered the House resolutions to Texas. 
Later he denied having pledged himself in the matter; but his denial only serves to 
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inauguration Polk similarly gave pledges to Texas to do many 
- good things for her if she would accept annexation — pledges 
which likewise he made no effort afterwards to fulfill, save only 
that to uphold the Texan paper-claim to the Rio Grande. This 
last significant pledge placed him in an unpleasant dilemma. 
Texas claimed to the Rio Grande, though she had never ex- 
tended west of the Nueces; and the advanced Democratic 
expansionists had seemingly endorsed the claim at the Balti- 
more Convention (May, 1844) by demanding the “re-annexa- 
tion” of Texas, a most irrelevant expression historically.* But 
the Whigs and a strong section of the Democracy led by Benton 
and holding the balance of power in the Senate held that the 
Nueces, and not the Rio Grande, was the western boundary of 
Texas. If Polk should fail to uphold the Texan claim he 
would anger the Texans and many of his own countrymen; 
if he upheld it he would be forced to aggress against Mexico - 
unless (which was very doubtful) she could be bought off or 
brought peacefully to acquiesce -—and thereby would in all 
probability incur war and be attacked by a Whig-Benton coali- 
tion. In this dilemma it is not strange that Polk should have 
sought some remedy to relieve himself of an invidious task! 
The setting of circumstances was just that in which such an 
intrigue by Polk in Texas as President Jones describes would 
have been logical, almost imperative — especially if Polk had 
ulterior aims against Mexico which only war could realize. 

A word, therefore, as to Polk’s aims: these were such as war 
only could fulfill (for it was impossible to suppose that Mexico 
would willingly dismember herself). Polk on taking office in 
March, 1845, told Secretary Bancroft that the acquisition of 


shed light on his character. For evidence as to Polk’s pledges to senators and to Texas 
see Richard R. Stenberg, “President Polk and the Annexation of Texas,” in South- 
western Social Science Quarterly, x1v, 333-356 (March, 1934) ; Texas National Register 
(Washington), June 19, 1345. 

5 The “re-annexationists” conveniently identified “Texas,” a Spanish-Mexican state 
bounded on the west by the Nueces, with the old American claim (given up in 1819) 
to all the territory east of the Rio Grande as part of the Louisiana Purchase of 1803. 
This claim is discussed in Stenberg, “The Boundaries of the Louisiana Purchase,” ia 
Hispanic American Historical Review, xiv, 32-64 (February, 1934). 
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California was one of the chief measures he would endeavor to 
accomplish. In this he could expect the approval of his country- 
men: expansive talk of “manifest destiny” —a term coined in 
1845 — was rife, and predictions assigned the whole continent 
to the ambitious Americans, who were now moving in ever- 
increasing numbers into California and Oregon, and perfecting 
a title (which diplomacy by itself had failed in) to the southern 
half of the Oregon territory. There were fearsome reports in 
1844-45 that “grasping” England was about to gain California 
peaceably from Mexico. At the time the Slidell mission was 
conceived Polk records in his Diary his determination to take 
New Mexico and California by war if Mexico should refuse 
to yield a minimum of territory — that east of the Rio Grande — 
to satisfy private American claims against Mexico.® Such evi- 
dence is eloquent of Polk’s imperialistic desires. The coercive 
Slidell mission, in which the private claims were newly and 
so much in evidence, gives Polk’s conduct a peaceful and some- 
what scrupulous appearance which it seems, when viewed 
closely and in the light of Polk’s earlier and subsequent ma- 
neuvers, not even remotely to deserve. One may perhaps best 
judge whether the claims were the real cause, or were made 
the pretext, for war after observing the character of Polk’s 
intrigue early in 1845, only after the failure of which the 
claims were brought on the scene by Polk and urged against 
bankrupt Mexico in so useful a way. And this was at a time 
when the American states had repudiated bonded debts, held 
largely by exasperated but helpless European creditors, to a 
sum beside which the claims against Mexico were as a crumb 
to a loaf. 

Polk on entering the White House had an abundance of 
counselors for a policy of covert aggression through Texas, 


®It is the writer’s opinion that Polk neither intended the Slidell mission to be suc- 
cessful nor supposed that it would be-and that the mission was but a maneuver 
calculated to place Mexico in the light of wrong-doer to justify a declaration of war 
against her. This matter is beyond the purview of this paper, but will be discussed, 
with other aspects of Polk’s diplomacy not here touched on, in a study entitled “The 
Rise of American Imperialism, 1787-1850,” which the writer has in preparation. 
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using her as a cat’s-paw. Duff Green, who had been sent to 
Mexico by Tyler in September, 1844, “to aid in conducting the 
negotiation for the acquisition of Texas, New Mexico and 
California,” reported that Mexico would never sell willingly 
and must be chastised. Returning to Texas he intrigued 
with the war party, which desired both annexation to the 
United States and the conquest of northern Mexico. His pro- 
ject, broached to high officials, was to employ “the Indians of 
the United States and Texas in the invasion of Mexico and 
revolutionizing the country from the Rio Grande to the Pacific 
under the flag of Texas.”’ With the Texas officials it seems to 
have found little favor. Green wrote later of his scheme that 


an arrangement was made for a movement in Texas which would enable 
the United States to interpose and thus obtain the concessions wanted. [ 
came to Texas, explained to the President and to Congress the measure 
which had been agreed on, and which would have been approved and adopted 
but for the interference of Mr. Elliott, the British chargé to Texas, who 
induced the President, Mr. Jones, to believe that he could and would 
induce the Mexican Government to recognize the independence of Texas. 


The “arrangement” and whom it was arranged with is now 
uncertain.” It is to be noted, however, that Green was back at 
Washington and was consulting with Polk in March, 1845. 
His advice was no doubt consonant with his late “project for 
the defense of the Western frontier and the invasion of Mexico.” 

The British consul at Galveston, Kennedy, reported on 


7 Donelson to Calhoun, November 18, 1844, and January 27, 1845, and Green to 
Calhoun, December 8, 1844, in J. Franklin Jameson, ed., The Correspondence of John 
C. Calhoun, 996-997, 1019-1022, 1006-1007, in American Historical Association Report, 
1899, 1; Duff Green, Facts and Suggestions (New York, 1866), 85. One wonders if 


Green’s intrigue had any relation to the American government's instructions of Sep- 


tember 17, 1844, to Donelson, American Minister to Texas, mentioning a report that 
Mexico or Mexican citizens were trying to incite the American border Indians ® 
hostilities against the Texans, and advising him that if Texas should so desire the 
United States would intervene to restrain the Indians in Texas, under a treaty obliga- 
tion. See Richard K. Crallé, ed.. The Works of Calhoun (New York, 1883), V, 376-377; 
Ethan Allen Hitchcock, Fifty Years in Camp and Field (New York, 1909), 187; 
Raymond to Anson Jones, September 12, 19, 1844, in George Pierce Garrison, Diplo- 
matic Correspondence of the Republic of Texas, u, 310-312, in American Historical 
Association Report, 1908, 1; cf. Report, 1929, 287. 
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March 22, 1845, that a large force was preparing in the United 
States 


with a view to invasion of the Mexican Provinces south of the Rio Grande. 
I have reason to believe that secret communications have for some time been 
carried on, between certain of the Federal leaders in those provinces, and 
parties resident in Texas, who, at present, —1 am told—are in the United 
States, urging forward the military preparations reported to be in progress.® 


Kennedy added: ‘““The force to be raised and the object for 
which it was to be organized, were lately announced in Gal- 
veston by Doctor Branch T. Archer.” Still later he learned 
that “Archer, and the partner of his counsels, General Thos. 
J. Green, who formed one of the Texian expedition beyond the 
Rio Grande in 1842, have spent the greater part of their time 
in Washington, . . . where they appear to have been favour- 
ably noticed by the President, and the leading members of his 
cabinet.” ° The example and advice of these gentlemen was 
for expansion by conquest. But ever since 1841 the spirit of 
war against Mexico for revenge and conquest had been run- 
ning high in Texas, so that Polk and his expansionist advisers 
would have needed no special counsel from Texas to have con- 
ceived the convenient scheme of inciting Texas to war against 
Mexico on the eve of annexation, a war which the United States 
could annex and so wage without suffering the odium of appar- 
ent responsibility or “war guilt.” 

President Jones, who was suspected (and probably rightly) 
of being opposed to the annexation of Texas to the United 
States, temporarily withheld the American offer from the peo- 
ple and sought hastily to procure through the mediation of the 
British chargé, Charles Elliot, a Mexican offer of recognition 
of Texan independence in return for a guaranty by Texas to 


8 Kennedy to Aberdeen, April 3, 1845, in Southwestern Historical Quarterly, xx, 154. 

® Kennedy to Aberdeen, December 8, 1845, in Southwestern Historical Quarterly, xx, 
400. Thomas Jefferson Green preached the Texan-American conquest of Northern 
Mexico to the Pacific on the ground of necessity and the “doctrine of usufruct.” See 
Green’s Journal of the Texian Expedition against Mier; Subsequent Imprisonment of 
the Author ... with Reflections upon the Present Political and Probable Future 
Relations of Texas, Mexico, and the United States (New York, 1845), 412 ff. 
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preserve her independence. What was known of Jones’s dealings 
with Elliot alarmed the American agents and the annexation 
party in Texas. The more militant of this party, which included 
the popular Texas commander-in-chief, Major-General Sid- 
ney Sherman (formerly of Kentucky), were in a ready mood 
for hostilities with Mexico, both to ensure annexation and for 
possible conquest. 

Such was the situation when Polk sent a number of special 
agents to Texas with secret, confidential instructions,” to fur- 
ther his schemes and assist the regular Minister, Donelson, 
The first, Archibald Yell (ex-Governor of Arkansas), left for 
Texas on March 10, 1845; after him went Charles A. Wick- 
liffe (Postmaster General under Tyler) at the end of March, 
Finally, thus preceded by Yell and Wickliffe, Commodore 
Robert F. Stockton of the Navy was sent to Texas, where he 
arrived off the coast May 12-15, anxious to extend the “pro- 
tection” of his fleet. The Commodore — like Wickliffe, whom 
Polk had designated “confidential agent to Texas to counteract 
the contemplated interference of Great Britain and France to 
prevent the annexation of Texas to the United States” ** — had 


secret unwritten instructions; and they were, as his secretary | 


frankly told President Jones, to instigate Texas to seize the 
“disputed” territory west of the Nueces and start a war with 
Mexico, in which the United States would immediately join 
in “defense” of Texas. 


Immediately, on reaching Texas, Stockton proceeded to | 


interview General Sherman, who concurred enthusiastically 


with Stockton’s proposal that Sherman gather and lead a force 


of Texans to occupy and eject the Mexican troops from the 
“disputed” territory. Stockton was to finance the scheme from 


his own wealth.” But let President Jones himself tell his story: § 


10 See Polk to Donelson, March 28, 1845, in Tennessee Historical Magazine, tt, 
62, 63; Southwestern Social Science Quarterly, x1v, 353-355. 

11 Justin Harvey Smith, The Annexation of Texas (New York, 1911), 447, note; 
W eekly Picayune (New Orleans), May 26, 1845; cf. Charleston Courier, May, 31, 1845) 
National Intelligencer (Washington), June 14, 1845. ; 

12 Anson Jones’s Memoranda shows clearly that the proposed movement of Texailt 
under Sherman was unheard of before the late part of May, before Stockton’s arrival, 
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In May, 1845, Commodore Stockton, with a fleet of four or five vessels, 
arrived at Galveston, and with him Hon. C. A. Wickliffe. . . These gen- 
tlemen had various interviews with Major Gen. Sherman, the chief officer 
of the militia of Texas, the result of which was active preparations at Gal- 
veston for organizing volunteer forces, the ostensible (and no doubt real) 
object of which was an invasion of Mexico. A party, it appears, was anxious 
that the expedition should be set on foot, under the auspices of the Major 
General and Com. Stockton; but these gentlemen, it appears, were unwilling 
to take so great a responsibility: it was therefore resolved that the plan 
should be submitted to me and my sanction obtained — (quere, forced?) 
indeed such, as afterwards became apparent, were the Commodore’s instruc- 
tions; and the organizing, &c., had been gone into for the purpose of forcing 
my consent to the proposed scheme. On the 28th of May, Gen. Sherman 
for himself and associates in the militia, and Dr. Wright, surgeon of the 
steamer Princeton, and secretary of the Commodore (as he informed me), 
took three days in unfolding to me the object of their visit. Dr. Wright 
stated that he was sent by Com. Stockton to propose that I should authorize 
Major Gen. Sherman to raise a force of two or three thousand men, or 
as many as might be necessary, and to make a descent upon the Mexican town 
of Matamoras, and capture and hold it; that Com. Stockton would give 
assistance with the fleet under his command, under the pretext of giving 
the protection promised by the United States to Gen. Murphy; that he 
would undertake to supply the necessary provisions, arms and munitions of 
war for the expedition, would land them at convenient points on our coast, 
and would agree to pay the men and officers to be engaged; that he had 
consulted Gen. Sherman, who approved the plan, and was present to say 
so; and, besides, that the people generally from Galveston to Washington 
[Texas] had been spoken to about it, and that it met their unanimous ap- 
proval; and that all that was now wanting was the sanction of the Govern- 
ment to the scheme. Gen. Sherman confirmed what Dr. Wright stated, said 
he had had various interviews with Com. Stockton, and hoped I would 
approve the mission. I asked Dr. Wright if he had written instructions from 
the Commodore, or any communication from him to me; that the matter 
was a grave one, and | did not well see how, without them, if disposed even, 
I could undertake such weighty responsibilities. As I expected, he replied 





and had no merely popular, or Texas, origin. Justin H. Smith believed that the scheme 
was a spontaneous move by the annexation party in Texas, not originating with 
Stockton and Polk ; that the American agents merely fell in with and gave after-approval 
to Sherman’s projected campaign. The Annexation of Texas, 446-448. Most writers on 
the Mexican War have nothing to say about the matter. Cf. Smith, War with Mexico, 1, 


130, 131, passim; Nathaniel Wright Stephenson, Texas and the Mexican War (New 
Haven, 1921), 178, 179. 
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in the negative, but that if I wished, Com. Stockton would visit me in 
person, and give me the same assurances in person. I asked him if the Minister 
of the United States [Donelson] was cognizant of the matter. He then stated 
to me that the scheme was rather a confidential and secret one, that it was 
undertaken under the sanction of the United States Government, but that 
the President did not wish to become known in the matter, but approved 
Com. Stockton’s plan; — that as an evidence of that to me, Mr. Wickliffe 
was associated with the Commodore; that the President of the United States, 
satisfied that annexation was in effect consummated, wished Texas to place 
herself in an attitude of hostile activity towards Mexico, so that, when 
Texas was finally brought into the Union, she might bring a war with her; 
and this was the object of the expedition to Matamoras, as now proposed. 
He further stated that Com. Stockton was . . . very wealthy; that he had 
means of his own sufficient to support and carry on the expedition; and that 
it was desirable it should appear to the world as his individual enterprise, 
while at the same time I was given to understand that the Government of 
the United States was, in reality, at the bottom of it, and anxious for its 
accomplishment and for the reasons stated. I then said, smiling, “So, gen- 
tlemen, the Commodore, on the part of the United States, wishes me to 
manufacture a war for them’; to which they replied affirmatively. Subse- 
quently I had an interview with Gen. Sherman alone. He expressed to me 


his own anxiety that I should assent to Com. Stockton’s proposals, repre- § 


sented that it was extremely popular among the people, and that he would 
have no difficulty in obtaining the requisite number of men, upon the assur- 
ances of Stockton that they should be provisioned and paid. I obtained all 
the information in my power from these parties as to their plans; and although 
indignant at the proposition . . . I suppressed my feelings, and gave no 
expression of opinion, but suggested every objection and difficulty which 
presented themselves to my mind, and for three days kept them answering 
these objections or obviating difficulties, until they became pretty thoroughly 


impressed with the belief that I was thinking very seriously on the matter; | 


and so indeed I was, but not in the way they hoped. I . . . found it neces- 
sary to temporize. There was much excitement in the public mind on account 
of my supposed opposition to annexation . . . also a hatred of Mexico, and 
a burning disposition for revenge.'® 


Stockton’s initiative in this scheme is seen again in a Gal- 
veston correspondent’s letter of May 22: 


The important event of the day is the arrival of Commodore Stockton, | 


with his fleet. Two days after he anchored here, Col. Love received informa 
18 Jones, Memoranda, 46-52. See also 76-77, 95-97, $83. 
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tion from a reliable source from the West that the Mexican force on the 
Rio Grande would attempt to occupy and maintain the line of the Nueces, 
at the moment of the completion of annexation. This news he communicated 
to the Commodore, who advised an immediate occupation of that line by 
the Texan troops, offering his co-operation by sea. The Commodore, ac- 
companied by Col. Love, Col. McKinney, Saml. Williams and C. A. Wick- 
liffe, . . . will sail tomorrow to obtain intelligence and will return in a 
week. — In the meantime, Maj. Gen. Sherman is to visit the Executive and 
ask his approval and co-operation. Should he refuse, Sherman contends that 
he is empowered by the general terms of an existing law to act independently 
of the President, and he will do so. He will call three thousand men into 
immediate service to rendezvous at Corpus Christi, and the call will be 
promptly obeyed. Things here are in great ferment." 


Thus on account of the popularity of the project and the 
danger of rebellion President Jones made no blunt refusal, but 
was dilatory. He was expecting Elliot to return from Mexico 
at any moment, and so told Wright and Sherman to go and 
confer further with Stockton while he took a “few days longer 
to reflect upon the matter,” adding that Congress would soon 
convene and he would “in so grave a matter . . . choose to 
have their advice.” He adds in retrospect: 


The advocate for peace for ten years, I naturally turned with disgust 
and abhorrence from a proposition of Mr. Polk’s through Com. Stockton, 
“that I should manufacture a war for the United States.” . . The anxiety 
of Mr. Polk for a pretext for a war with Mexico had been known to me 
for some time, through the agency of employees of the Texan Government at 
Washington city. That he was predetermined to have a war with that 
country so soon as a pretext was found I also well knew, and that such 
was the feeling of a large party in the United States. . . I thought, if she 


felt such cause existed, she should make the war herself, upon the right 
grounds,15 


The fact—in which Professor Justin H. Smith found dis- 
proof of Polk’s instigation or sanction of the Stockton intrigue — 
that Stockton’s written instructions from Secretary Bancroft 
caution him to preserve American neutrality “unless Mexico 


44Quoted from New Orleans Jeffersonian Republican in Democratic Statesman 


(Nashville), June 7, 1845, 136; and in Niles’ Register (Baltimore), Lxvu, 213. 
15 Jones, Memoranda, loc. cit. 
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herself should commence hostilities” is in no way inconsistent 
with Polk’s secret sanction of an enterprise in which it was 
intended that the United States should not appear as the insti- 
gator. Indeed, we find rather a confirmation of Jones’s account 
even in these written instructions, in which Polk consistently 
assumes the Rio Grande to be the boundary and arbitrarily 
tells his agents so to consider it and to view any attempt by 
Mexico to protect her occupation (for she was then actually 
occupying) the “disputed” territory as a “hostile invasion” of 
Texas. Observe further that, while Texas was not yet annexed, 
Stockton was advised : “In the interim should any foreign power 
invade Texas, the Texans themselves should be encouraged 
to repel the invasion.” ** Is this not precisely in accord with 
what Jones says of Polk’s intrigue through Stockton? Simi- 


larly, Polk’s organ, the Washington Union, declared on June | 


2 (on the basis of reports from Texas) : 


Intelligence had been received that the Mexicans were crossing the Rio 
del Norte under General Arista, and taking possession of an immense and 
valuable portion of the territory on the east side of that river. But is it 
possible that Mexico can be so infatuated as to believe that their mere oc- 
cupancy of a territory, to which they have no legitimate pretension, can give 
them any shadow of claim to any portion of the country in which their troops 
may happen to be quartered at the moment of annexation? . . Our Gov- 
ernment is prepared for any issue. Our squadron is off the coast. Three 
thousand troops will be on the borders of ‘Texas to preserve our just rights 
and protect her from invasion. 


This and abundant other evidence shows beyond doubt that 


Polk was quite aware that the Mexicans merely planned to § 


maintain their claim to the “disputed” territory to which they 


had every right — that there was no intention to invade Texas 


proper. There is an evident hypocrisy in Polk’s attitude towards 
the boundary question which Polk’s apologists have tried in 
vain to ignore or read away, and which cannot easily be recon- 


16 Bancroft to Stockton, April 22, June 2, June 15, 1845, mss. in Department of State, 
Washington, D.C.; also edited by C. T. Neu in New Spain and the Anglo-American 
West: Historical Contributions Presented to Herbert Eugene Bolton (Lancaster, 1932), 
1, 88-91. 
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ciled with his assumed peaceableness towards Mexico. That 
Polk favored the scheme to usurp the “disputed” territory — 
which rightly should have been left to diplomatic adjustment — 
is indicated again when the Union adds in the same piece of 
June 2: “But it is highly probable, if Gen. Arista does not 
retire . . . the Texas volunteers will be sufficient to clear and 
protect their boundary.” Indeed, the Union had stated as early 
as May 31 that if Mexico occupied the disputed territory the 
United States would be justified in driving her out (and it 
was well known, though naturally the fact was not spoken of, 
that the Mexicans were already in occupation of the territory 
in question — a fact that the administration found it convenient 
to try to ignore). 

Wickliffe, who applied himself to the furtherance of Stock- 
ton’s scheme, felt that it would be more efficacious if Polk would 
formally endorse it in a dispatch to Donelson, which could 
be used to bring the Texas authorities to accept it. He wrote 
a guarded letter to Secretary of State Buchanan on May 21 of 
his and Stockton’s understanding with General Sherman as to 
the rumored Mexican “invasion”: 


The Texan Genl . . . if he is satisfied that the information is correct 
will order out a sufficient force of Texas troops to expel the Mexican power 
east of the Rio Grande. Leading men here and elsewhere, say they are 
prepared at once to march . . . I would have seen President Jones and 
conversed with him upon the subject but he might ask himself the question 
what right had I a private citizen of Kentucky to call his attention to this 
or any other matter, concerning the affairs of Texas. . . It would be very 
easy to procure the passage of an act of [the Texas] Congress directing the 
President to strengthen the western posts and expel all foreign power west 
of the Rio Grande. . . His [Polk’s] opinions therefore may control the 
actions of Congress and if averse to such a movement I think it right Col. 
Donelson should be authorized to speak them. What will be the effect upon 
Annexation if Texas now renews the war with Mexico for the purpose of 
driving her Military and Governmental possessions beyond her claimed 
limits? What will be the right and duty of the American Government if 
Texas be admitted as a state and the entire country west of the Nueces so 
far as it is occupied at all, be occupied by the Mexican Power? If a war 
is in existence in fact between Texas and Mexico for this boundary at the 
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time annexation is consummated, will not the United States have to inter- 
pose her power instantly in giving that aid and protection to the state which 
the constitution imposes? are questions worthy of the President and his 
Cabinet immediately if they have not already been considered and decided 
by them.?7 


Secretary Buchanan was by no means a confidant of the 
secretive, imperialistic President; and Polk’s agents were sedu- 
lously representing the occupation scheme as being merely a 
plan to settle the boundary, keeping reticent as to its necessary 
result and ulterior object, of war. Perhaps Wickliffe was in 
some doubt as to whether Polk fully realized the inevitable and 


serious consequence of such a movement by Texas as he was @ 
seeking through Stockton’s agency, and wished the President § 


carefully to consider a course that could lead to only one desti- 
nation. Wickliffe soon abandoned his doubts, if he really had 
any, and his private reports to Polk himself of June 3 and 4 
show him favoring and working heartily for the success of the 


scheme, which, significantly, he assumes Polk to sanction. On | 


June 3, just before hearing the outcome of Wright’s and Sher- 
man’s visit to Jones, Wickliffe writes Polk from Galveston: 
“T shall leave here on Wednesday for Austin. My object is to 
see Capt Hays who commands the Rangers to see if I can get 
him to clear the country west of the Nueces of the Mexican 
military.” He adds that he and Stockton after making a recon- 
naissance of the coast would return to Galveston 


when and where we expect to hear through Genl. Sherman the views and 


wishes of President Jones. Col. Kinney has not yet arrived, neither have | 


we heard from Genl. Sherman. 


Fortunately Col. Donelson arrived on Saturday evening, and we will be § 


governed by his advice. It is my opinion, however, that Prest. Jones will 


discountenance the movement, under the impression that the United State § 


will have the right and will be bound to remove the Mexican military from 
the east of the Rio Grande after annexation takes place. Would not this 
be an act of war upon Mexico by the United States? 


it Wickliffe to Buchanan, May 21, 1845, private, ms. in Department of State; 
published in New Spain and the Anglo-American West, uu, 82-86. 
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Thus was Polk’s apprehension reflected! The next day, June 
4, Wickliffe further reported to Polk: 


On last night Genl. Sherman returned from the seat of Government after 
having seen Prest. Jones and his cabinet. He explained to them the object 
of his visit, immediately on his arrival. They all, and at first President Jones, 
concurred on the propriety of removing the Mexicans west of the River 
Rio Grande. Genl. Sherman was directed to call next morning for a final 
decision. He did so and the President informed him that tho he saw the 
propriety and admitted the necessity of the movement which Genl. Sherman 
proposed yet he was so situated that he could not issue a proclamation with- 
out doing violence to any understanding which existed. When pressed harder 
upon this subject he at once said he expected to hear in a few days from 
Mexico as to her final determination and until he heard from her he could 
not without violating his pledge authorize any movement on the frontier. . . 
Genl. Sherman then remarked to him that he must be aware of the power 
vested in him Genl. Sherman by the act of Congress to call out the militia 
to defend the country without waiting the orders of the President. He replied 
he was, but that he would esteem it as a personal favour if he would not act 
and that he might rest assured events in a few days would remove all ob- 
stacles against prompt action and co-operation on the part of the Executive 
. . « Genl. Sherman says that he does not believe that the cabinet concurred 
with the President at least one of them told him, as he did not.?® 


Donelson, at New Orleans when Stockton began his intrigue 
in Texas, heard a rumor that Stockton had actually “sailed to 
Santiago, to co-operate with General Sherman of the Texan 
militia in defending the occupation of the Rio Grande.” On 
reaching Galveston, the Minister found the rumor inaccurate. 
On June 4, after interviewing the parties to the intrigue, he 


wrote to Secretary Buchanan, in a vein which shows that he 
had fallen in with the plan: 


From . . . General Sherman, of the Texan militia, it appears that 
Mexico has already about seven thousand troops on the Rio Grande. . . 
I will go tomorrow to see President Jones, who, I trust, will be prepared 
to take the steps which the safety of his country calls for in this critical 
emergency. . . I look upon war with Mexico as inevitable — a war dictated 





18 Wickliffe to Polk, June 3 and June 4, 1845, in Polk mss. (in Library of Congress). 


Cf. Texas National Register (Washington), June 12, 1845; Telegraph and Texas 
Register (Houston), June 4, 1845. 
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by the British minister here for the purpose of defeating annexation, and . . . 
to deprive both Texas and the United States of all claim to the country 
between the Nueces and the Rio Grande.” 


Allen, the Texan Secretary of State, wrote to Jones, sig- 
nificantly, that the intriguers had also approached him and 
represented themselves as acting by authority from Polk. He 
says in his letter of June 5 that these 


unaccredited and informal . . . agents, acting in pretended behalf of the 
United States, are endeavoring to take advantage of the crisis to hurry us 
into hostilities with Mexico . . . Until the terms from Mexico shall have 
been definitely rejected, I cannot apprehend danger of attack from that quar- 
ter. In the meantime could any possible harm, disadvantage, or danger accrue 
from a proclaimed armistice? . . Gen. Sherman, who returned from Galves- 
ton, is going up to-morrow to see Mr. D. [Donelson], who, as Gen. S. says, 
approves of a military occupation of the territory west of the Nueces by 
Texas, but not as Minister of the United States. | have only indirect news 
from Com. Stockton, who, in urging military operations on the part of 
Texas, seems to act through others, holding himself, in the meantime, wisely 
aloof. Under the circumstances I think that the policy of Texas should, 
for the present, be peaceful.?° 


Let Jones continue his narrative from the point where he 
put Wright and Sherman off, asking for a few days to reflect: 


Inafew days . . . Capt. Elliot . . . returned from Mexico, and brought 
the preliminary treaty and an acknowledgement of our independence by that 
country. This enabled me to declare my independence of Com. Stockton, 
and Mr. Wright, Gov. Yell, Major Donelson, Mr. Polk. . . I issued my 
proclamation, making known the Mexican arrangement early in June, and 
declaring a cessation of hostilities. 


Jones’s peace proclamation was issued on June 4. Jones heard 


19 Donelson to Buchanan, May 24, June 4, 1845, in House Executive Documents, 29 
Cong., 1 sess., No. 2, 47, §3-54- 

20 Allen to Jones, June 5, 1845, in Jones, Memoranda, 467, 468. Jones endorsed on 
Allen’s letter: “The suggestions in this letter are correct, in my opinion. I will not 
manufacture a war to please Mr. Polk. Commodore Stockton, through Dr. Wright, 
and Gen. Sherman, have received an emphatic No. The United States, I believe, have 
a good enough cause of war as against Mexico. Let their Congress determine. It is 
not my business to do so.—A.J.” Ibid. 
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that Wright and Sherman were on their way back to Wash- 
ington-on-the-Brassos, hopefully and “in high feather,” to 
learn the outcome of his reflection 


when my proclamation met them at Hamlin’s, and dashed all their expecta- 
tions. Gen. Sherman returned home from there; but Dr. Wright came on 
and saw me. One word settled Com. Stockton’s business, and assured him 
I never had the least idea of manufacturing a war for the United States. 
Soon after which he left our waters and sailed for the Pacific in search of 
the same unpacific object which had brought him to Texas. . . Many had 
been engaged and promised offices in the campaign to Matamoras, who were 
disappointed, and laid all the blame on me. . . The public too were dis- 
appointed . . . I could have been very popular if I had sanctioned the 
war scheme . . . and probably there was no personal advantage which the 
United States Government had it in their power to bestow, or no emolument 
which I could not have stipulated for and received if I had so chosen, by 
acceding to involve the country afresh in war with Mexico. . . 

It is true, the United States made the war ostensibly for the DEFENSE 
of Texas; but, in reality, to consummate views of conquest which had been 
entertained probably for many years, and to wage which, the annexation 
of Texas afforded a pretext long sought and wished for. Texas never ac- 
tually needed the protection of the United States; and the protection so 
much talked about . . . was all atrick .:. 

Had the United States wished to consummate the measure of annexation 
in peace, that [Mexican] acknowledgement of our independence and that 
cessation of hostilities [by Jones’s proclamation] . .. would have been 
promotive of such a result, at least. . . As these acts appeared opposed to 
Mr. Polk’s belligerent policy, they were condemned, and violently censured 
by his friends; and the ‘‘Union” denounced them as “Treason!” in tones 
of thunder, which were reverberated far and wide over the country.”* 


Donelson, who eventually became convinced of the impolicy 
of Stockton’s “occupation” project and gave Wickliffe and 
Stockton no support or encouragement in its furtherance after 
Jones’s proclamation, wrote Buchanan on June 11: “Care will 
be taken to throw the responsibility of aggressive measures on 
the government of Mexico.” * But in writing further on June 


21 Jones, Memoranda, 51-54. 


22 Donelson to Buchanan, June 11, 1845, in Senate Documents, 29 Cong., 1 sess., 
No. 1, 68. 
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23 he could not conceal his chagrin because of Jones’ s defeat 
of the scheme: 


It is the policy of those who are on the side of Mexico . . . to throw upon 
the United States the responsibility of a war for the country between the 
Nueces and the Rio Grande.”8 


Thus terminated the first phase, in Texas, of Polk’s warlike 
policy. Stockton was later heard of in the conquest of Cali- 
fornia, while Wickliffe, says Jones, “remained as long as he had 
any hope, and left just in time to escape a legal investigation 
of his acts,” he having “everywhere urged violence and re- 
bellion against the Government of Texas.” ™ 

Jones’s version of the affair — namely, that Stockton was act- 
ing by authority for Polk, while wishing to shield Polk by 
assuming public responsibility—- was no mere afterthought 
concocted by him years afterwards to assuage his disappoint- 
ment at having been so violently denounced, and made a scape- 
goat of, by the annexationists and expansionists. His story finds 
confirmation in the contemporary report of the British chargé 
in Texas. Elliot writes to his government on June 11, 1845: 


I learnt . . . from a source of information entirely to be depended upon 
that Commodore Stockton was using every effort to induce the President 
to issue a Proclamation calling out Volunteers for the purpose of occupying 
the Country to the Rio Grande at once. 

The President frankly admitted to me that such was the case, and told 
me (I use his own words as nearly as I can remember them) that he said 
to those parties “I can see not one single motive for Annexation if it is not 
for security and protection, or if we are to do our own fighting, and I tell 
you plainly that I will not be made the scape goat in such an affair as you 
have proposed to me. The United States Government must take all the 
responsibility, and all the expense and labour of hostile movements upon 
Mexico. I will issue no Proclamation of the kind you wish, and authorize 
no movement unless Mexico makes a movement upon us. Somebody else 
must break up the state of peace. It shall not be me.” You will see by the 
Proclamation that he has kept his word, and I remark already that it is 4 
heavy blow to the violent partizans of the scheme here. Donelson . . . will 
probably enough disavow Stockton and at all events the Proclamation will 


28 Donelson to Buchanan, June 23, 1845, in ibid., 83. 
24 Jones, Memoranda, 96-97. 
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be a sad disappointment to him . . . The American force here consists of 
“Princeton” (Steamer), “Saratoga” and St. Mary’s Corvettes of 20 guns 
each, and Purpoise 10 gun brig. Their main business here is to spend money 
or as they have it in the U.S. to “log roll.” * 


This seems sufficient corroboration of Jones’s statement of his 
dealings with Wright, Stockton, and Sherman. Donelson, says 


Jones, 


though originally engaged in the same cause, yet stood rather aloof himself, 
probably because, as he was the authorized minister of the United States, 
he was so instructed, lest he compromit the Government in a scheme which, 
although they desired its success, they dared not too openly avow; and 
finally, no doubt, because he became alarmed at the bold infamy of the 
plan. . . He has not, however, been quite able to conceal his chagrin and 
mortification at my defeat of all the schemes of this cabal; for this appears 
too plainly in his letters to Mr. Buchanan in 1845. . . While the President 
of the United States was acting the pious “mawworm” in reference to pre- 
tended “interference” on the part of France and England in the affairs of 
Texas, he was himself actively engaged in carrying on the most disgraceful 
system of intrigue.”® 


Sam Houston also gave Donelson credit for holding largely 
aloof from the intriguing of Stockton and Wickliffe, and later 
wrote the Minister that “Nothing but respect for President 
Polk has prevented the exposure of their conduct.” ” Ashbel 
Smith, Texan Secretary of State and ambassador, took the 
same view of the origin of the proposed campaign by Sherman: 


Its purpose was by exasperating Mexico to destroy the prospects of 
peace. . . This project seems to have originated in the United States .. . 
for after the passage of the annexation resolutions by the American congress, 


25 Elliot to Bankhead, Galveston, June 11, 1845, in Southwestern Historical Quarterly, 
xX, 181-184. Regarding the occupation scheme Elliot wrote again on July 3: “Hence 
all the rumors of the Mexican Movement beyond that river in the prints of this Country 
[the United States] and Texas, and the extreme vexation which followed the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation of the 4th Ultimo.” Jbid., xx, 277, 278. See also Elliot to Aberdeen, 
June 15, 1845, in ibid., xx, 185. 

26 Jones, Memoranda, 96-98. 

27 Houston to Donelson, December 9, 1845, in Tennessee Historical Magazine, m, 
160, 161. Houston assured Donelson that the intriguers wished him (Donelson) “at 
old Nick” for not joining in their plan to override Jones and to carry out their military 
Project in spite of his opposition. 
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the same policy of sending the Texas militia to the Rio Grande was vehem- 
ently urged on President Jones by the agents of the administration at Wash- 
ington. Its purpose was to provoke Mexico to strike the first blow in the 
war which was deemed not improbable to grow out of annexation.*® 


Even if we had not evidence so positive of Polk’s prime 
motivation behind the scene, it would be almost impossible 
to believe that his agents would without his sanction have as- 
sumed the grave responsibility of thus inciting Texas to pre- 
cipitate a Mexican war. We find still further evidence: Wick- 
liffe’s suggestion to Polk in his dispatch to Secretary Buchanan 
of May 21, noted above, bore fruit in the following dispatch 
to Donelson, written by Buchanan for Polk on June 15 (before 
news of Jones’s proclamation of June 4 blasting the intriguer’s 
plans had reached Washington) : 


I shall proceed to present to you the views of the President upon the sub- 
ject. There are many reasons why it is preferable that ‘Texas herself should 
drive the intruders from her territory. . . The expenses of such an expe- 
dition must eventually be borne by the United States.”® 


It is strange that Polk’s apologists should have overlooked this 
expression of Polk’s wishes, which is so explicit! Stockton, who 
had perhaps originally suggested the intrigue to Polk, was 
faithful to the end in concealing the fact of Polk’s having 


sanctioned and authorized its execution. His report of October | 


24, 1845, to Secretary Bancroft is quite circumspect: 


Having performed, in the best way I could, the duty assigned to me in 
Texas, I returned to the United States, to bring the glad tidings of annexa- 
tion, and to explain to you my views (the importance of which I no doubt 
overrated) in regard to our relations with Mexico. During those conversa- 
tions I stated to you that I thought Mexico would probably, when ready 
commence hostilities. . . My great object in the first place was to be pre 
pared, in the event of a war with Mexico, to try to do something creditable 
to the navy.® 

28 Ashbel Smith, Reminiscences of the Texas Republic (Galveston, 1876), 66, 67. 
22 Buchanan to Donelson, June 15, 1845, in House Executive Documents, 29 Cong, 


x sess., No. 2, 135. 
30 Stockton to Bancroft, Norfolk, October 24, 1845, in Life of Com. Robert F. Stocktom 
(New York, 1856), 95, 96. This letter was in acknowledgment of orders to take the 
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When news came to him that President Jones had opposed 
his belligerent design and declined to be his cat’s-paw, Polk, 
it seems, was no little incensed, and could not refrain from ex- 
pressing his chagrin. “Donelson has just received,” Allen writes 
Jones on July 2, “a despatch from Mr. Buchanan. . . His 
despatch evinces a high state of excitement, not only among 
the people of the United States, but also in the Executive Cabi- 
net, on the Texan Relations.” * Why had Donelson not forced 
the scheme over the head of President Jones? That Donelson 
well understood Polk’s desire and hand behind Stockton’s pro- 
ject appears plainly in his references to the matter in his dis- 
patches of July 2 and 11, 1845, to his government, complaining 
of Jones’s not being “willing to fight” for the Rio Grande 
claim. Donelson wrote in that of July 2 (which, along with 
the subsequent one of July 11, Jones describes as “a labored 
apology for not forcing on the scheme of the United States 
Government through Stockton”) : 


It appeared wiser to me to look for some advantage from the assailing 
movement threatened by Mexico, than to risk the passage of such a law as 
Congress were disposed to pass, over the veto of the President, putting the 
Texan force under the command of the major general, the effect of which 
would have been the immediate expulsion of all Mexican soldiers found on 
the east bank of the Rio Grande. If by such a law the whole of the Texan 
claim, in respect to limits, could have been taken out of dispute, its passage 
would have been insisted on [by Donelson]; but as there would have re- 
mained all the Santa Fe region, it occurred to me well enough that the 
subject is left as it is by this Congress.® 


“Congress” to the Pacific. His “sealed” instructions, to be opened when he was “beyond 
the capes of Virginia,” were that he should watch California and take that province 
whenever news of war between the United States and Mexico should reach him. How 
ardent an expansionist he was may be seen from his speech in Philadelphia in De- 
cember, 1847, after his joint conquest, with Fremont, of California, which made him 
a lion of the hour. In ibid., 169-178. 

81 Allen to Jones, July 2, 1845, in Jones, Memoranda, 476. Jones endorsed Allen’s 
letter: “The United States Government have heard I have made peace with Mexico, 
which disappoints them in their hopes of my taking the initiative in bringing on a war. 
‘Inde hae lachrymae.’ Let them howl.—A. J.” Ibid. 

89 Donelson to Buchanan, July 2, 1845, in House Executive Documents, 29 Cong., 
1 sess., No, 2, 79. Jones remarks indignantly on this that Donelson “saw in the precipi- 
tate flight of Mr. Wickliffe from the country, as well as from other indications too 
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Donelson was further apologetic with regard to the bound- 
ary matter in his dispatch of July 11: 


The joint resolutions of our Congress left the question an open one. . , 
[ Jones’s proclamation leaves] the question precisely as it stood when our 
joint resolutions passed — Mexico in possession of one portion of the terrj- 
tory, and Texas of another. If the President of Texas, instead of giving 
the proclamation the scope he did, had made it conditional upon the with- 
drawal of all Mexican authority to the west bank of the Rio Grande, or on 
failure thereof had notified Mexico that forcible measures would have been 
continued, to maintain the jurisdiction of Texas as far as that river, the 
case would have been different, and our rights and duties consequent upon 
an invasion of Texas, after her acceptance of our proposals, would have been 
accordingly changed. . . The proclamation . . . seemed to me inconsistent 
with the expectation that in defense of the claim of ‘Texas our troops should 
march immediately to that river. What the Executive of Texas had de- 
termined not to fight for, but to settle by negotiation, to say the least of it, 
could as well be left to the United States on the same conditions. . . 

There were many circumstances making it inexpedient in my judgment, 
after the issue of the proclamation referred to, for Texas to attempt a 
forcible possession of the Rio Grande, relying on the aid of the United States 
to maintain it. Leaving out of view the difficulty of conducting such an 
enterprise against the consent of the Executive, . . . Texas, by remaining 
passive, had an effectual shield in the aversion of the Mexican population 
[of northern Mexico] to war, and is gradually strengthening her ability to 
introduce, by peaceable means, her authority as far up the Rio Grande as 
she may please. 

It is also apparent that no military expedition within the power of Texas 
to start, at this late period, could have placed the entire question of limits 
beyond the necessity of future negotiation .. . 


part of Texas to take forcible possession of the Rio Grande, I have neverthe- 
less omitted no opportunity of satisfying all parties here that the United 
States would, in good faith, maintain the claim. 


Donelson sums up the matter baldly: “I have been far from ad- 
mitting that the claim of Texas to the Rio Grande ought not to 
be maintained. This was not the question. It was whether, under 
the circumstances, we should take a position to make war fot 
this claim, in face of an acknowledgement on the part of this 


palpable not to be perceived by him, that he was greatly mistaken when he told Mr. Bur 
chanan that he could safely interfere with my constitutional functions.” Memoranda, 9) 


But whilst from such views I encouraged no aggressive movement on the | 
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[the Texas] government that it could be settled by negotia- 
tion.” ** As late as August 14 Donelson was still apologetic: 
“But for that [Mexican] treaty and the proclamation which 
grew out of it, our position on the question of boundary would 
have been less embarrassed. On this subject, however, I wish 
to make explanations, as soon as I can visit Washington.” * 

In these dispatches of Donelson’s after the abortion of the 
affair (which were published by Congress) Jones saw 


a labored apology for not forcing on the scheme of the United States Gov- 
ernment through Stockton, by procuring action on the subject by Congress 
or the Convention, and thus “manufacturing a war” against the consent 
of the Executive of Texas, and over his veto. In his efforts to throw blame 
upon me in opposing this scheme so anxiously prosecuted by Mr. Polk 
through his agents here, Major Donelson unwittingly has shown that the 
whole blame of the war with Mexico rests with the Government of the 
United States. 


Jones says that Donelson, while at first favoring Polk’s plan 
of making war by the instrumentality of Texas, became alarmed 
at Jones’s opposition and the infamy of the plan, gave it up as 
impracticable, and after Jones’s peace proclamation “has had 
the precaution to seem to denounce it from the beginning.” 
Jones says: 


I stated, on many occasions, to him my objections to the whole scheme 
attempted through Com. Stockton, not only of its impropriety, but its im- 
policy as far as Texas was concerned; and to get up a quarrel about a dis- 
puted territory and take forcible possession of Matamoras, under pretext of 


88 Donelson to Buchanan, July 11, 1845, in ibid., 89, 90; Senate Documents, 29 Cong., 
1 sess., No. 1, 102. Donelson, as Jones believed, probably had a revulsion from the 
infamy of the conquest plan. Of Polk’s ordering General Taylor to the Rio Grande in 
1846, which precipitated the War with Mexico, Donelson says: “I was one of those 
who regretted the movement ... in as much as the question of limits was one of 
negotiation unless Congress gave it a different character. Foreseeing that Mexico 
could give us no indemnity but land and dreading the application of the annexation 
principle . . . I would have preferred almost any expedient to an aggressive measure.” 
Donelson to Calhoun, January 8, 1848, in Boucher and Brooks, “Correspondence ad- 
dressed to John C. Calhoun, 1837-1849,” in American Historical Association Report, 
1929, 421. In the disputed soil Texas held only Corpus Christi, on the west bank of 
the Nueces. 


%4 Donelson to Buchanan, August 14, 1845, in House Executive Documents, 29 Cong., 
1 sess., No. 2, 99. 
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asserting our claim to the Rio Grande, by the “aid and comfort of the United 
States,” just as we were on the eve of merging our separate nationality in 
theirs, could not in the least affect the justice of our claim, (favorably,) or 
aid in its ultimate adjustment in our favor . . . His assertion . . . that 
my “proclamation of a truce without stipulating that Mexico should with- 
draw her troops from Texas, was a virtual relinquishment of the claim of 
Texas to the boundary of the Rio Grande,” is a very idle one, and savors 
more of spleen than knowledge of international law. . . The “status quo” 
was not in the least affected by the proclamation at all. The “boundary and 
other questions were to be settled by negotiation,” and not by occupation.® 


The active British agent, Elliot, “the man with the white 
hat,” also saw in Donelson’s published dispatches confirming 


proof of what Jones had told him, that Polk had been behind 
the intrigue: 


I had for some time been sensible that the disposal of this coveted Mexican 
territory was the single consideration left of any real moment in these affairs, 
and that it was highly desirable that colourable Texian occupation . . . be 
suddenly intruded within it, before this Republic formally signified its will- 
ingness to join the North American Confederation. . . I was informed of 
plots in preparation . . . for the seizure of the territory [of Mexico] which 
was not lost to her, nominally to [by] the Texian Militia, really by other 
Agency, and arms and funds. . . This correspondence confirms the im- 
pression I . . . communicated to Mr. Bankhead at the time, namely, that 
the suspension of hostilities by proclamation of the Government had dis 
turbed the fulfilment of dangerous purposes against Mexico.*® 


There is plentiful testimony of the disappointment of the 


schemers when Jones interposed his proclamation, which they § 


85 Jones, Memoranda, 77, 78. Other contemporaries saw the same significance in | 


Donelson’s published dispatches. Edward D. Mansfield, The Mexican War (New 
York, 1852), 23. 

86 Elliot to Aberdeen, February 16, 1846, in Southwestern Historical Quarterly, x, 
192. On November 14, 1845, Elliot assured Aberdeen that it was now “generally under 
stood by the people of Texas” that American desire to give them military “protection” 
and the desire of many of the Texans for the intrusion of American troops was “nd 
attributable to any well founded apprehension of Mexican invasion, but chiefly ® 
surrender the Country forthwith into Military possession of the Executive of the United 
States, for the purpose of overawing the friends of the independence of the Republic, 
and of silencing any inconvenient reconsideration of the subject in the Legislature of 
the United States. A state of actual war with Mexico would probably have that last 


effect; and a pretext for suddenly engaging the force in Texas and proceedings of | 
still further aggression and invasion upon Mexico, rendering collision inevitable, | 


could always be found at a short notice.” Ibid., xx, 395; cf. Jones, Memoranda, 408. 
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feared to try to override. James Morgan wrote to Jones, from 
Galveston : 


He [Sherman] was disappointed — greatly so, and thinks you humbugged 
him! For my part I was willing to see him go ahead. . . Now if Sherman 
had once got 2,000 men together, the Rio Grande would not have been the 
stopping place (in my opinion). Some four or five of the Mexican States 
would most assuredly have fallen into the hands of the conquerors, and 
perhaps all Mexico. . . No one appeared to me more upset by your procla- 
mation than Com. Stockton. I met him at Galveston.®* 


Polk expressed his mortification at the failure of his agents, and 
this not merely in a dispatch to Donelson, as seen above; Jones 
says that W. D. Lee, Texan envoy at Washington, wrote him 
in effect on September 13: “Mr. Polk, Mr. Walker, Mr. Marcy, 
and Mr. Ritchie [editor of the Union] are excessively angry 
that you did not agree to the proposals made by Com. Stockton, 
and authorize Gen. Sherman to invade Mexico. They wanted 
you to manufacture a war for the United States.” * Jones adds, 
as to Buchanan: “TI do not think he had any thing to do with 
the cabal who were endeavoring to drive me into an adoption 
of hostile measures with Mexico. If he co-operated with them, 


87 Morgan to Jones, July 12, 1845, in Jones, Memoranda, 478, 479. On the other hand, 
General Edwin Morehouse wrote Jones from near Gonzales, on July 17: “The people 
of the west feel gratified that the President put a stop on the Gen. Sherman & Co’s. 
intention of sending Texas troops for their protection. . . It is all humbug as to Mexi- 
cans concentrating on the frontier.” Ibid., 479. For Wickliffe’s chagrin see his dispatch 
to Buchanan, June 13, 1845, in New Spain and the Anylo-American West, u, 89, 90. 
Wickliffe was one of the most rabid defenders of the Mexican War. 

88 Jones’s endorsement on W. D. Lee to Jones, September 8, 1845, in Memoranda, 
491, 492. In this endorsement Jones says that he has mislaid Lee’s letter of September 
13, but that it “was very explicit” and “clearly connects Mr. Polk and the Government 
with Com. Stockton, Mr. Wickliffe, Gov. Yell, and Mr. Donelson in the attempt to 
induce me to get up a war with Mexico.” Jones adds the following later endorsement 
on Lee’s letter of September 8: ““Note.—Nov., 1850. I met Mr. Wm. D. Lee, formerly 
Chargé d’affaires of Texas near the Government of the United States, (acting,) in the 
city of New York, several times during this month, and had frequent conversations 
with him on the subject of his letter of the 13th September, 1845, now mislaid. He 
recollected the contents, and fully corroborates the fact as stated in the endorsement. . . 
The purpose of Mr. Polk and some of his Cabinet to induce me to ‘manufacture a war 
with Mexico,’ and their deep disappointment at my not complying with their views, 
was clearly and distinctly avowed by them to him, not once merely, but on repeated 
occasions.” Jbid., 492. Unpublished mss. Diary of Jones, 1850-51 (in the Texas State 
library), records that he frequently dined with Lee in the winter of 1850. 
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it was from overexcited fears of English and French inter. 
ference, and . . . in entire ignorance of the ulterior designs 
of those engaged in ‘manufacturing a war.’” This seems a just 
estimate of Buchanan’s part considering that on the outbreak 
of the Mexican War he suggested (but was the only cabinet 
member to favor) a public declaration that the United States 
intended no conquest of territory—a proposal that Polk, of 
course, would not listen to for a moment. 

Those historians who have summarily rejected Jones’s testi- 
mony would seem tacitly to consider his endorsements (which 
appear to be contemporary, to have been written in 1845 or as 
dated) mere later fabrications — and this for no reason except 
that Jones’s version is “inconsistent” with Polk’s “peaceable” 
Slidell mission. This assumption of gross dishonesty in Jones 
is utterly without proof and rests on very doubtful premise 
and assumptive reasoning. That Jones’s statements are not mere 
fabrications conceived apologetically years later is shown by 
Charles Elliot’s corroborative testimony in 1845. The British 
agent alluded significantly to what President Jones had told 


him when he wrote Jones, on June 12, 1845, of the disappoint & 


ment of the intriguers at Galveston: “The proclamation seems 
to have been a blow to certain parties here. It was hugely wished 
that you should do the work of provoking hostilities, and that 
somebody else should reap the advantage.” * Jones also tells 
us: “Mr. J. C. Eldridge, formerly acting Secretary of State, 
who was sent to Washington in the summer of this year, in- 
formed me on his return, of the deep anxiety expressed by Polk 
for a war with Mexico.” * 


89 Jones, Memoranda, 469. If Jones had fabricated his version of Stockton’s intrigut 
in reference to Polk is it likely that he would have made the statement —so apparently 
weakening to his case—that he had “mislaid” Lee’s letter of September 13, 1845! 
Would he not rather, for better verisimilitude, have simply forged such a Lee lettet 
and inserted it among the other Lee letters of 1845 (which are given in full) in his 
Memoranda? It is the present writer’s impression, from a study of Jones’s career a 
his Memoranda generally, that Jones was a conscientious and honest man (albeit 
somewhat equivocal in denying that he had opposed annexation) ; and this is the im 
pression of Texas historians generally. 

40 Endorsement on Lee to Jones, September 8, 1845, in ibid., 492. Colonel Eldridge 
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After the failure of the Stockton expansion scheme Polk 
turned to a new plan of coercion—the Slidell mission. Was 
he now really disposed to settle disputes with Mexico amicably, 
and renounce his designs on California if Mexico would yield 
merely the territory claimed by Texas, in satisfaction of the 
American claims? Or was the Slidell mission simply a hoax, 
its abortion foreseen and intended, its aim to make Mexico 
appear as an intransigent villain in order to justify a demand 
for a declaration of war by Congress? The writer believes 
(partly on the basis of evidence that has been overlooked) that 
the latter supposition is the more probable. The Slidell mission 
cannot be discussed here. Nor can we examine extensively its 
relation to American military movements in Texas after her 
acceptance of annexation (July, 1845). Immediately upon this 
Texan acceptance, Polk sent General Taylor with an army into 
the new state with instructions to occupy and protect its “fron- 
tier,” which was confidently described to the General as the 
Rio Grande. All through the summer and autumn of 1845 
Taylor was subtly encouraged, but not explicitly ordered, to 
march to the Rio Grande and occupy “the whole of Texas.” 
The instructions sent him by Secretary of War Marcy were 
masterpieces of that cunning, deviousness and underhanded- 
ness which characterized Polk, whose policy it was never to 
assume responsibility for unscrupulous or invidious acts he 
wanted done if he could shift it to some cat’s-paw. Consider 
Marcy’s dispatch to Taylor of July 30, 1845: 


The Rio Grande is claimed to be the boundary . . . and up to this you 
are to extend your position, only excepting any posts on the eastern side 
thereof, which are in the actual occupancy of Mexican forces, or Mexican 
settlements over which Texas did not exercise jurisdiction at the period of 
annexation, or shortly before that event. It is expected that . . . you will 
approach as near the boundary line—the Rio Grande—as prudence will 





returned to Texas late in September, 1845, serving the American government con- 
veniently as “bearer of despatches from Washington to Gen. Taylor, at Corpus Christi.” 
He reached Washington, Texas, on September 30. Texas National Register (Wash- 


ington), October 2, 1845. On Polk’s criticism of Jones, see Lee to Jones, October 20, 1845, 
in Jones, Memoranda, 499. 
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dictate. . . The President desires that your position . . . should be near 
the river Nueces.** 


Taylor appears to be ordered to move to the Rio Grande to 
occupy the “Texas” (now “American”) territory west of the 
Nueces — while at the end of the dispatch are inconspicuously 
inserted a few saving words, wholly inconsistent with what 
preceded: “The President desires that your position . . 

should be near the river Nueces”! This last clause saves the 
President and will enable him later, if Taylor advances, to 
make the General the scapegoat of the aggression upon Mexico] 
Quite conscious of Polk’s wish that he should go to the Rio 
Grande, Taylor noted that his orders were so equivocally 
worded as to place on his shoulders too great a share and 
burden of responsibility —so he remained at Corpus Christi, 
advising the administration that he would advance when ex- 
plicitly ordered to do so.” Polk’s apologists have been loath 
to perceive in Taylor’s instructions this insidious character, 
which is nevertheless unmistakable. Only when Polk finally 
assumed full responsibility and expressly ordered Taylor to 
the Rio Grande on January 13, 1846, did the cautious General 
make the advance movement so long desired by his intriguing 
superiors. Was this order of Polk’s peaceable in intent, as his 
apologists insist, or was it well calculated underhandedly to 
provoke the war which he now avowedly desired? (And he 
could scarcely have been so optimistic as to believe that, even 
after Slidell’s failure in Mexico, he could produce war con- 
stitutionally by inducing Congress, on the mere basis of the 
claims, to declare it—a scheme that even President Jackson 
had tried in vain.) As to this, we will note only one fact which 


41 House Executive Documents, 29 Cong., 1 sess., No. 196, 70-71. Marcy’s correspond- 
ence with Taylor is also found in ibid., 30 Cong., 1 sess., No. 60. On the insidious 
character of Marcy’s instructions, and Taylor’s reactions, see also Oliver Otis Howard, 
General Taylor (New York, 1897), 91, 92; Hitchcock, Fifty Years in Camp and Field, 
passim; George Meade, George Gordon Meade (New York, 1913), 1, passim. 

42 This southwestern border episode seems to the writer to find close parallel in thst 
of 1836, in which President Jackson and General E. P. Gaines play the réles played later 
by Polk and Taylor, but which was more complicated by the presence of other factor 
Stenberg, “The Texas Schemes of Jackson and Houston, 1829-1836,” in Southwester® 
Social Science Quarterly, xv, 229-250 (December, 1934). 
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the late apologists of the war have failed to mention: namely, 
that some days before the issuance of his war message in May, 
1846, Polk more than once remarks in his Diary, with evident 
anxiety and chagrin, that he has not heard from the “frontier,” 
where he anticipates, using his own words, “‘a collision between 
the American and Mexican forces” —if he could only hear of 
which, he says, he would hesitate no longer, and send a war 
message to Congress! “* Polk knew from the very beginning 
of his administration that Mexico was disposed to defend her 
occupancy and ownership of the “disputed” territory, a fact 
which has been obscured and even denied by Polk’s apologists 
but which has been made sufficiently clear in this paper; thus 
his anticipation that the seizure of this (rightly Mexican) ter- 
ritory would result in hostilities was by no means new to his 
mind when he made the above confession, so inadvertently, 
in his Diary. A few days after the first querulous entry his 
anticipation was justified, news arriving of the engagements at 
Palo Alto and Resaca de la Palma on the Rio Grande, the 
“frontier”; he was then able to subordinate the claims against 
Mexico and to demand war of Congress on the ground that it 
existed in fact by the Mexicans’ having “invaded” and shed 
American blood “on American soil.” Without these hostilities — 
without his act which provoked them — it is extremely improb- 
able that Polk could have induced Congress to make a war 
on Mexico, upon the grounds ostensibly of claims. Contem- 
porary observers reject the idea that he could have succeeded 
in doing so. The private claims were, during the war, thrust 
more and more by Polk into the public eye by way of justifica- 
tion, to offset criticism of his usurpation of the boundary; but 
this could little conceal his aggression and real motive for 
war — his desire to seize northern Mexico from the Nueces to 
the Pacific which the general public, infected strongly by 
the spirit of “manifest destiny,” approved. 

The strength of Polk’s policy of expansion by covert ag- 
gression lay in the popular support he could count upon in 
bringing on war if Mexico should plausibly be presented as 


48 Quaife, ed., The Diary of James K. Polk, 1, 379, 384-386 (May 5-9, 1846). 
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the aggressor. Confining his secret plans of conquest to the 
discreet circle of his immediate agents and advisers, and leaving 
the public to learn them only through events, Polk soon after 
the war began hypocritically assured the New York Demo. 
cratic leaders — and doubtless others — that he “had no schemes 
of conquest in view in respect to Mexico, no intention to take 
possession of any portion of her territory with a view to hold 
it”! “* If he openly avowed his intention of taking a large ter- 
ritorial indemnity (which he had determined upon long before 
the actual coming of the war), the world would perhaps be 
even less credulous of his inconsistent assertions that he was 
waging a war “commenced by Mexico” to “redress American 
grievances.” Even by magnifying the private claims — which 
could not be taken seriously as cause for a large and costly 
war — the apologists have not been able to make a very plausible 
case for “peaceable Polk,” for vain is their endeavor to ignore 
or read away Polk’s aggressive view and belligerent handling 
of the Texas boundary question, a matter in which contempo- 
raries perceived the most significant key to the Mexican War 
and its instrumental cause. In conclusion, it may be noted that 
the foregoing view of an intriguing, war-desiring Polk invites 
one to accept fully, with regard to the much-mooted question 
of Frémont’s activities in California, his own asseverations that 
he had been instructed secretly by Polk, through the messenger 
Gillespie and his father-in-law, Senator Benton, to seize or 
revolutionize California “if necessary to anticipate England.” 


RICHARD R. STENBERG 
Austin, Texas 


44 John A. Dix to Silas Wright, July 10, 1846, in Morgan Dix, Memoirs of John A. 
Dix (New York, 1883), 1, 202. 
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Pacific History in Spanish American Historical 
Reviews, 1932-1934 


Roland Dennis Hussey 


Historical periodicals published in Spanish American coun- 
tries contain excellent studies, many of which should be of 
interest to readers of the Pacific Historical Review. The present 
article drawn from periodicals available to the reviewer, lists 
materials definitely concerned with the Pacific area, except 
for some which are “Pacific” because the area has a Pacific 
seacoast, but which concern only minor aspects of domestic 
history. Many are also listed which are not “Pacific,” but which 
must impinge on the fields of many readers who are not pri- 
marily concerned with the countries involved. This group in- 
cludes especially: (1) the international relations of Spanish 
America, political, economic or cultural; (2) studies concern- 
ing all Spanish America, especially during the colonial period ; 
(3) biographies and bibliographies of Latin American his- 
torians or literary figures. Certain other types of articles have 
generally not been listed. These include: (1) book reviews; 
(2) inventories of archives; (3) speeches of commemoration; 
(4) studies in archaeology, ethnology, or geography; (s) 
studies of an essentially genealogical, antiquarian or military 
nature. These criteria, however, have served merely as aids in 
avoiding too subjective a selection. Several of the items listed 
below violate one or more of the general rules. Also, some 
special cases are noted under individual periodicals. 


The Anales de la Sociedad de Geografia é Historia de Gua- 
temala are at hand for June, 1932, through December, 1934. 
Articles on Mayan archaeology occur throughout the series, 


* See the author’s “Pacific History in Latin American Periodicals,” published in the 
Pacific Historical Review, 1, 470-476, (December, 1932). 
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and there are several studies relating to Bernal Diaz’ True 
History of the Conquest of New Spain. Several descriptions 
and maps of seventeenth century Guatemalan scenes also occur, 
apparently extracted from the Society’s edition (3 vol., Guate- 
mala, 1932-1933) of Francisco Antonio de Fuentes de Guz- 
man’s Historia de Guatemala, 6 Recordacion Florida. Such 
items are not generally mentioned below. However, we may 
note that J. Antonio Villacorta C. concludes his reproduction 
and deciphering of the Tro-Cortesian Codex (June, 1932. 
June, 1933) and has a bio-bibliographical contribution on 
Guatemalan linguistics in issues for September, 1933, through 
June, 1934. The same author concluded his study of the Jesuit 
poet Rafael Landivar in June, 1932. 

Carlos Martinez Duran discusses the work of Matias de 
Galvez, Captain General of Guatemala (1778-1783) and Vice- 
roy of New Spain (1783-1784) in the issue for September, 
1932. Beginning in that issue and continuously thereafter, Guil- 
lermo Feliu Cruz edits Antonio José de Irisarri’s historically 
valuable autobiographical novel, E/ Cristiano Errante. The 
only copy of the book edition (Bogota, 1847) known to the 
editor was destroyed in the Guatemalan earthquake of 1918, 
but it survives from an earlier periodical printing. Irisarti, 
noted as a writer, was also a traveller and diplomat in the 


United States and Europe. This novel, however, confines itself § 


to his youth during the late colonial period in northern South 
America, Guatemala, and Mexico, though it occasionally 
makes comparisons with the countries that the writer knew in 
later days. 

In the issue for March, 1933, Francisco Fernandez del 
Castillo, using the archives of the Inquisition in Mexico, de- 


scribes the troubles of the Dominican chronicler Fray Antonio 


de Remesal. Remesal reached Guatemala in 1613, and sooa 
began his Historia de la Provincia de San Vicente de Chiapas 


y Guatemala. Apparently his learning caused jealousies, and 


his book was believed by Dean Riiz del Corral and other 
clerics to contain strictures upon their characters. Remesal 
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went to Oaxaca to finish his work and had the book printed in 
Spain. On arrival of copies in Guatemala, Remesal’s enemies 
practically prevented their distribution, and entangled Reme- 
sal with the Inquisition, though the text of his work offered 
no real cause. Remesal was released after long imprisonment 
| and hardship, but was exiled from monasteries of his order. 
) He wandered in Mexico, in distress, until 1627. His later fate 


is unknown. 

In three issues beginning with December, 1933, Enrique D. 
1 @ Tovar y R. contributes an extensively documented study of the 
1 life of Fray José Ramon Rojas de Jestis Maria, commonly 
t known as “El Padre Guatemala.” Rojas, born in Quetzalten- 

ango, Guatemala, in 1775, was famous in the colonial period as 
e [© a Dominican missionary and clerical administrator. Though 
. probably of royalist sympathies, he remained at work during 
7 and after the coming of independence. However, during the 
|. [religious confiscations and turmoils under Morazan, he was 
y [ exiled. Passing to Peru, he died there in 1839 after again 
ie achieving fame in his chosen fields. 
re The issue for June, 1934, has a bibliographical study, by 
8. Villacorta C., of the printed and manuscript versions of Bernal 
i, Diaz’ Historia. After discussing the nearly contemporary, and 
he later, manuscript copies, the author lists thirty-three printed 
If He versions (1632-1934), including a number in English, French, 
th German and Hungarian. He then lists forty-seven authors 
ly (1629-1933) who cite or discuss the work. Of these, five wrote 
in in the seventeenth century and six in the eighteenth. 

The September, 1934, issue presents, among other items, a 
lel # facsimile of the long-lost original manuscript declaration of 
Je- Central American independence; and a lengthy document con- 
ni0 cerning the trials of persons implicated in the conspiracy “de 
on Belen,” for independence from Spain in 1813. In the issue 
pas for December, 1934, Ignacio Rubio Mafié discusses the life 


ind f © of Alonso de Maldonado, first president of the Audiencia of 
het / Guatemala, and J. Joaquin Pardo edits the will (1563) of 
asal Francisco Marroquin, first bishop of the same region. 
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The Boletin de la Academia Nacional de la Historia, of 
Caracas, from 1932 through 1934, is full of excellent articles 
on Venezuelan history, especially with reference to the inde- 
pendence period and tu such leaders as Bolivar and Paez. Such 
articles are not usually further mentioned here. A few, some- 
times less important in themselves than omitted items, will 
interest readers who are not primarily concerned with events 
in Venezuela. For instance, the first issue for 1932 (January- 
March) recognized the George Washington Bicentenary by 
a reproduction with accompanying letters of a locket contain- 
ing Washington’s portrait, which Lafayette presented to Boli- 
var in 1826. The locket, with a bit of Washington’s hair, is in the 
Museo Bolivariano, Caracas. In the next number (April- 
June), Monsignor N. E. Navarro writes of two paintings in 
the Cathedral of Caracas, ascribed respectively to Rubens and 
Murillo. The Rubens, a “Resurrection of Christ,” was for- 
mally presented by the Captain General of Martinique in 
1803, probably to dissipate the idea of French irreligion held 
in Spanish America. Black and white reproductions of the 
paintings accompany the article. The following issue (July- 
September) offers a letter, and the incomplete “Memoirs,” 
of Andrés Level de Goda, a Venezuelan lawyer and colonial 
official (1777-1856). Level de Goda opposed Venezuelan in- 
dependence, but argued bitterly in Spain in opposition to Span- 
ish brutalities against the rebels, and advocated reconciliation 
and conservation of the Spanish empire under a liberal and 
constitutional regime. There are also in this issue two letters 
from Manuel Belgrano in Buenos Aires, to Bolivar, 1823 and 
1825. The second of these refers to the coming Panama Con- 
gress. 

The last number for 1932 (October-December) prints 4 
translation, with annotations and added documents, of Robert 
Semple’s Sketch of the Present State of Caracas (London, 
1812). In the next issue (January-March, 1933), Vicente Le 
cuna edits an extensive correspondence of Sucre, 1817-1828. 
The papers are mostly official notes and orders, important fot 
the political and economic administration of Peru and Ecuadot. 
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Lecuna, in the number for August-December, 1933, edits a 
second set of memoirs by Andrés Level de Goda. The issue of 
April-June, 1934, includes short articles on Pan Americanism, 
in connection with the celebration of April 14, the “Day of the 
Americas,” as established by the Pan American Union in 1930. 
In the same issue, Manuel Segundo Sanchez argues the ques- 
tion of what was the first book printed in Venezuela. Cisneros’ 
Descripcién Exacta is now generally agreed to have been 
printed in Valencia, Spain, not in Venezuela. As Segundo 
Sanchez notes, with details on other possibilities, the answer 
depends on what one defines as a “book.” If one accepts the 
general rule that a book has at least one hundred pages, the 
honor apparently goes to Juan Nepomuceno Quintana’s anony- 
mously published Intolerancia Politico-religiosa vindicada 
(Title, [1], vi, 97 [1] pp; Caracas: Juan Baillio, 1812). 
This, like lesser imprints of the same year, controverted a plea 
for religious tolerance, published in the Gazeta de Caracas by 
the Irish thinker William Burke. Burke, a friend of Miranda 
and of Spanish American freedom, was then resident in Vene- 
zuela. The next issue (July-September, 1934) has an article by 
Luis Alberto Sucre, inspired by the epigraphical collection of 
the Academy. In connection with one stone, Sucre prints a letter 
from prominent Venezuelans to Miranda, February 27, 1782. 
The writers, alluding to contemporary revolts in Cuzco and 
Bogota, express a willingness to spill the last drops of their 
blood “in honorable and great things,” with Miranda as a 
leader. They characterize Joseph Galvez, well known to his- 
torians of the Pacific coast of North America, and then minister 
of the Indies, as “the cursed sefior minister . . . more cruel 
than Nero and Philip II combined.” In the final issue (Oc- 
tober-December, 1934), Vicente Lecuna begins to edit a collec- 
tion of documents (August, 1813-) on the “War to the Death.” 
These have considerable value for financial, political and mili- 
tary events, but so far seem to offer little evidence on the some- 
times debated question of responsibility. 


The Anales del Museo Nacional de Arqueologia, Historia 
y Etnografia, of Mexico, are at hand from 1931 through 1934. 
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All the issues print valuable articles on archaeology and eth. 
nography, and historical items of a local interest. Three of 
these have a broad enough interest to justify mention here. 
Throughout the 1933 issues, there are studies, including 
mathematical discussion of the harmonic principles involved, 
of the pre-Conquest Mexican musical instruments. One is the 
teponaztli, a wooden drum with two tones. In that same year 
(January-March), P. Gonzalez Casanova considers, on the 
basis of language resemblances and the recent publications of 
Paul Rivet regarding Peru, the possibilities of a South Sea 
influence among the Mexican aborigines. Later in the same 
year (October-December) Eduardo Noguera presents a bibli- 
ography of the existing pre-Conquest codices, and post-Con- 
quest Indian documents, printed and manuscript. Many of the 
latter are in libraries of the United States. 

In the single number for 1931, José de J. Nujiez y Domin- 
guez relates the troubles of an orator-preacher, Father Fran- 
cisco Frias y Olvera, of Querétaro. In 1792, in eulogizing a 
defunct abbess, Father Francisco flamed into such exalted 
hyperbole that he was charged with heresy before the Inquisi- 
tion. In 1809 that body ordered him reprimanded and deprived 
of his license to serve the spiritual needs of nuns, but as he was 
found to have died fourteen years earlier, the Holy Office per- 
force contented itself with collecting two extant printed copies 
of his sermon. Rubén M. Campos discusses the “Schola Can- 
torum” of Querétaro, a school founded late in the nineteenth 
century to revive Plain Song. Its influence can still be detected. 
Ignacio Villar Villamil studies Bernal Diaz’ Historia V erda- 
dera. He concludes that Diaz wrote two versions and that the 
first printed edition (Madrid, 1632) was made from a copy of 
a version different from that of the manuscript still in Guate 
mala City, which has been used for more recent publishings- 
Finally, Paul Allemand studies the life of Rafael Delgado 
(1853-1914), an outstanding Mexican novelist. 


2 Villar Villamil is disputed by some author whose work I read shortly before finding 
Villar Villamil’s article, but cannot now locate. The refuting author pointed out that 
‘two copies frequently differ, without there being two basic versions. 
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The issue for 1932 is conspicuous for three bibliographies. 


Juan B. Iguiniz discusses the history of periodical literature 


in Guadalajara (1809-1914), with critical comments and many 
facsimile titles. Rafael Garcia Granados contributes a list of the 
works of the Jesuit historian Clavijero, and of writings which 
refer to him. Elias Amador furnishes an index for two volumes 
of personal papers of José Fernandez Ramirez. The papers 
were in the Museo when the index was made in 1911, and pre- 
sumably still are. One volume (1851-1883) has little except 
formal letters of thanks and certificates of honors. The other 
has 136 letters to or from Ramirez (1834-1848), notably deal- 
ing with the career of Santa Ana, the constitutional events of 
1842, and the war with the United States. 

In the issue for April-June, 1933, Manuel Romero de Ter- 
reros translates, combines, and annotates two studies, respec- 
tively by Howland Wood and J. Garza, on revolutionary money 
in Mexico, 1913-1917. Both studies had previously been printed 
in English; that by Wood in New York in 1921 (revised edi- 
tion, 1928) and the other in Mexico City, about 1932. In the 
same number, Rubén Garcia edits two reports by Fray Pedro 
Ramirez on the siege of Acapulco by the patriot leader More- 
los, in 1813. The next issue (July-September, 1933) includes 
auseful summary history, from “official” sources, of the Mexi- 
can railways, 1837-1912. There are many reproductions of 
contemporary illustrations, tickets, time tables, etc. Pacific 
areas are proportionately discussed. In the final number for 
1933 (October-December) , José J. Nufiez y Dominguez edits 
several documents (1549-1551, 1567) concerning Bernal Diaz 
del Castillo. Though unimportant items in themselves, they 
add to the little known of Diaz’ life after the conquest period. 

The single issue for 1934 offers an iconography of Sor Juana 
Inez de la Cruz, the Mexican poetess of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The article includes twenty-eight plates, most of which 
reproduce seventeenth to twentieth century portraits. Manuel 
Romero de Terreros edits a Relacién (1609) by Rodrigo de 
Vivero, and relevant extracts from his Avisos y Proyectos. 
These documents, found in the British Museum, narrate Vi- 
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vero’s visit to Japan while returning from the Philippines 
where he had been Governor General. He was shipwrecked, 
The Mikado treated him and the other survivors kindly, and 


after a year furnished him with a ship, with which he returned | 


to New Spain. During Vivero’s residence, he urged the Em. 
peror to expel the Dutch from his ports, but to allow the true 
faith to be preached freely in the realm. On returning to New 
Spain, he wrote the Relacién. This gives vivid descriptions of 
the land and the people, with special reference to court life 
but with value also for other aspects. 


The Boletin of the above Museum has been received for 
1932 and 1933. Primarily, this prints the official record of the 
institution, but it includes occasional historical reports and 
bibliographies. For instance, in the issue for April-December, 
1932, Luis G. Urbina, the Museum’s agent in Spain, reports 
on, and gives extracts from, documents concerning the fear felt 
in Mexico over the French revolution and the activities of 
Frenchmen and others in Mexico. United States readers will 
be interested to find, among other suspects, the “American 
Folney,”’ who could be identified because he drank no wine. 
In the next issue (January-March, 1933) occurs an article 
written some years ago by Sebastian de Navalon, and edited 
by Romero de Terreros, dealing with metal engraving in 
Mexico. It has value chiefly for the nineteenth century. Romero 
de Terreros also contributes a note on the sixteenth century 
migrations, between England and Mexico, of a printer’s wood- 
block device. The bibliographer Garcia Icazbalceta long ago 
pointed out that the device used by the Mexican printer Juan 


Pablos on the Dialéctica (1554) and Didlogo de Doctrin & 


(1559) was the same, with minor changes explicable by 4 
movable marker, as that used by the English printer Edward 


Whitchurch in the Prayer Book of Edward VI (London, 


1549). Romero de Terreros points out that Bullein’s Bulwarke 

. againste all Sicknesse (London: John Kingston, 1562) 
again exhibits the device. Comparison shows the two engrav 
ings “identical to their smallest detail.” Romero de Terrer0s 


does not know if the cut had been returned from Mexico, o 
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was duplicated from the first. The next issue (April-June, 
1933) prints two lists, from the Archives of the Indies, of 
eighteenth century maps of Louisiana, Florida, and Yucatan. 
The lists were made early in the nineteenth century and many 
of the maps are now unknown. The next number (July-Sep- 
tember) reproduces in facsimile a letter from Allende to 
Hidalgo, dated at San Miguel el Grande, August 31, 1810, 
and important for the genesis of the revolt of that year. 


The Boletin del Instituto de Invesitgaciones Histéricas, of 
the Faculty of Philosophy and Letters of the University of 
Buenos Aires, from 1932 through 1934, presents articles of its 
usual excellence and broad field. Many of them will interest 
students not concerned with the domestic affairs of a non-Pacific 
nation. The first issue (January-June, 1932) begins with an 
article by Iso Brante Schweide on the German reaction to 
South American independence. This refers especiully to Prus- 
sia, but includes comment on the Hansa cities. The latter pro- 
voked Spanish and Portuguese protests over trade with the 
colonies by 1815, shipped many volunteer soldiers from Cux- 
haven in 1817, and early maintained relations with American 
agents in Paris and London. They also led the way to German 
recognition, in 1843. News of the revolutions reached Prussia 
in English and Hansa ships. The growing liberalism of Prus- 
sian sentiment was reinforced by hopes of trade, and such men 
as Alexander von Humboldt, and his brother William — then 
minister to England — labored to foster friendliness. The his- 
torian Niebuhr remarked in 1821 that the Mexican martyr 
Hidalgo was “one of the greatest spirits that our times, so rich 
in happenings and so poor in men of valor, have seen.”’ News- 
papers, including those subsidized by the Crown, exhibited 
such partiality that in 1820 Vallejo, the Spanish minister, asked 
for official action against them. In 1817, the government sent 
Graf Flemming to Rio de Janeiro as minister to the Portuguese 
court. His instructions show that Prussia had adopted the so- 
called “English thesis” for a settlement of the troubles. Spread 
of republicanism being dangerous to European governments, 
reconciliation was to be sought on the basis of amnesty, freer 
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trade, abolition of the slave trade, and a share in office for 
colonials. Flemming’s efforts to open a Brazilian market for 
Silesian textiles met English opposition, since England already 
enjoyed a privileged position in the Portuguese empire, and 
he naturally achieved nothing as to reconciliation. But his 
reports on current affairs are a living record of events in Brazil 
and South America. Recognition of independence was long 
deferred, but Prussia sent a commercial agent to Buenos Aires 
in 1824. He was considered an accredited consul there, though 
not so declared in Europe. In the same issue, José Torre Revello 
discusses Spanish licensing of the printing of books referring 
to America, 1737-1807. Sixteenth century laws had required 
the consent of the Council of the Indies for such printing, but 
the regulations were not regularly or rigidly enforced until 
about 1741. Thereafter they were. Torre Revello cites fifty 
specific cases, including several well known books, as well as 
others which are now forgotten or never were printed. Readers 
in the United States will enjoy an appendix, unrelated to the 
main article, which prints the document of 1828 whereby Wash- 
ington Irving received permission to use the Archives of the 
Indies to revise his “Life and Voyages of . . . Columbus.” 
The archivist was cautioned to guard against Irving’s sneaking 
out a few notes on other matters. 

In the next number (July-September, 1932), Domingo 
Amunategui Solar writes of Bernardo de Vera y Pintado (1780 
1827), the Argentine-born poet, promoter of Chilean inde- 
pendence and author of the Chilean national hymn. Torte 
Revello adds an article on the Spanish “Black Code” promul 
gated in 1789. It so aroused the Antilles, Louisiana, Venezuela, 
and New Granada that execution was suspended. Carlos Leon 
hardt endeavors to trace the beginnings of Jesuit activity in the 
areas between the Parana and Uruguay rivers. Ladislao Thot 
concludes his history of penal law in Latin America. (The first 
installment appeared in 1930). He shows that Spanish colonial 
law was nearly everywhere retained without essential changt 
for many years after independence. Thereafter, codes were ger 
erally borrowed from France, nineteenth century Spain, o 
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some other Latin American nation. Nicaragua and Guatemala 
used the “Livingstone Code” of Louisiana for four decades 
after 1836. In the same issue Emilio Ravignani translates ac- 
counts of the death in England of the former Argentine dic- 
tator Rosas. The accounts were originally published in the 
Hampshire Advertiser of Southhampton, March 17 and 21, 
1877. Ricardo R. Caillet Bois adds to his earlier studies of 
Santiago Antonini, a discussion of the latter’s mysterious trip 
to Europe in 1808. Antonini, Milanese-born resident of Buenos 
Aires, had supposedly been exiled as a conspirator in 1795. 
He was, however, in Buenos Aires at the time of the English 
invasions, and in 1808 he sailed from Buenos Aires, ostensibly 
to solicit, in Spain, arms for the Plata. He passed through the 
United States, started for Spain, was captured and taken to 
England, went from thence to Spain, was captured there by 
the French, and spent later years in France, Italy, Tunis, and 
the Holy Land. His diary is silent on his original mission, but 
he was presumed to be seeking English or French aid for re- 
bellion. 

In the issue for October-December, 1932, Torre Revello lists 
the confiscated books found in the building of the Inquisition 
in Lima, when the property was inventoried after abolition of 
the Holy Office. An unknown number of books had been stolen 
before the listing, but the inventory shows about two hundred 
and fifty titles, many of several volumes each. There were a 
number in French, Italian, and English. Most of the well known 
French thinkers were represented, including Rousseau, Necker, 
Diderot, Bayle, Montesquieu, Voltaire, Raynal, Montaigne. 
Frezier’s and La Pérouse’ Voyages are listed, those of the latter 
being in English translation. Works on international law by 
Grotius, Puffendorf, and Vattel are included. English books, 
occasionally in French translation, include two complete sets 
of the Spectator, the works of Pope, Locke’s Philosophical 
Essays, Hume’s Philosophical W orks, Milton’s Paradise Lost, 
Samuel Johnson’s Letters, Richardson’s Charles Grandison, 
Richard Mead’s Practical Medicine, a volume of the Annual 
Register, and Morse’s Universal American Geography. Some 
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of these, though not on the Index, were probably seized op 
general principles because in foreign tongues. Less accountable 
items include Moya’s Aritmética, a copy of the Recopilaciéy 
of the laws of the Indies, and Malo de Luque’s authorized 
translation and revision of Raynal’s Histoire Philosophique, 
In the same issue, Charles R. Salit contributes a paper on Cap. 
ning’s policy toward Latin America, useful to persons unable 
to read the few standard English sources that he uses. Emilio 
Ravignani adds a note on the cargoes of the ships that sailed 
from Buenos Aires to Cadiz in 1781. 

In the first issue for 1933 (January-September), Ledn 
Baidaff discusses the mission of the Frenchman Halley to Gen- 
eral Lavalle, the anti-Rosas leader. French pressure, 1838-1840, 
against Rosas, exerted through intrigues with his enemies, had 
led to unsatisfactory complications. In an effort to disentangle 
matters, Captain Halley was sent up the Parana to offer Lavalle 
one hundred thousand francs for himself, an equal amount for 
his officers, and transportation to Buenos Aires or elsewhere 
if he would cease his campaigns. Jorge Cabral Texo discusses 
.he precedence given the various Spanish codes, as applied to 
the Spanish American colonies and to Argentina after inde- 
pendence. Torre Revello adds to an earlier study of the his- 
torian Lorenzo Boturini Benaducci. This time he discusses 
especially the vicissitudes of Boturini’s projected ‘Historia 
General de la América Septentrional.” The first volume, which 
exists in manuscript, was licensed for printing in 1749, but still 
unpublished when Boturini died in 1755, probably due to pri- 
vate enmities. Torre Revello adds, to the primary discussion, 
much data on later projects for an official history of America. 
In a separate note, probably also by Torre Revello, appeat 
extracts from an article by Jaime Cortesao, originally published 
in the Correo de Andalusia (Sevilla, November 30, 1932) and 
the Luz (Madrid, November 29 and December 20, 1932): 
Referring to documents in the archive of the Torre do Tombo, 
Lisbon, and to others in the Archives of the Indies which he 
says were improperly used by Fernandez Duro in the latter’ 
Colon y Pinzon (Madrid, 1883), Cortesao claims that Per 
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Vasquez de la Frontera of Palos, and the Portuguese Diego de 
Teive, had been to Tierra de Bacalaos (“land of codfish”) in 
142. 

orre Revello opens the next issue (October 1933-June 
1934.) with new data for the life of Juan de Solorzano Pereira, 
the commentator on Spanish colonial law. Mariano Belgrano 
contributes an article on the relations of Valentin Gémez and 
Antonio José Irisarri, the agents of Buenos Aires and of Chile 
in Europe in 1819. Ordered by their governments to codperate 
where possible in their tasks of seeking mediation, aid, recogni- 
tion, or monarchs for the new republics, they spent most of 
their time corresponding with each other in disagreement over 
whether or not to seek codperation also with the agents of 
Venezuela and New Granada.* Rubén Vargas Ugarte edits 
thirteen letters (1605-1625), a semi-personal correspondence, 
between the Paraguayan provincial Diego de Torres and Car- 
dinal Federico Borromeo in Italy. The letters were from Cér- 
doba in Argentina, Quito, and Santiago de Chile. They are 
valuable for clerical and Indian affairs of most of South 
America. The originals are among Borromeo’s manuscripts 
inthe Ambrosian Library, Milan. There are also three articles 
on minor aspects of the English invasion of the Plata (1806- 
1807) and a related article by Emilio Ravignani. Ravignani 
proves that although Santiago Liniers, the colonial leader, de- 
sired to receive and is generally known by the title of Conde de 
Buenos Aires, he was actually confirmed in that of Conde de 
laLealdad. José Luis Busanache makes a carefully documented 
study of the attitude of the Argentine “Provinces of the Lit- 
toral” to the French blockade of 1838. He decides that their 
position was tied up with Federalist opposition to the unitary 
policy of Rosas, and was not, as Rosas and most previous writers 
have said, based solely on a concept of local selfishness. Juan 
Canter adds a book-length bio-bibliographical study of José 
Juan Biedma (1864-1933). Biedma, Argentine historian, 
soldier, and public figure, was notable in life and writings in 


*Belgrano’s article also appears in the Revista Chilena de Historia y Geografia, Lxxvi, 
to. 83 (September-December, 1934). 
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connection with Argentine expansion into Patagonia, which 
in turn was connected with the Argentine-Chilean struggle for 
control of the southern part of the continent. Teddoro Caillet 
Bois adds a note on the activities of the semi-piratical patriot 
seaman Bouchard on the California coast. Pointing out that 
information on Bouchard so far available in Argentina hag 
come from more or less friendly witnesses, Caillet Bois abstracts 
or translates, with brief comments, the pertinent parts of Ban- 
croft’s and Hittell’s histories of California. 

Representatives of other Argentine reviews, not primarily 
of historical character, have also been received by the Pacific 
Historical Review. They include the June, 1933, number of 
the Boletin de la Biblioteca of the Facultad de Derecho y 
Ciencias Sociales of the University of Buenos Aires. Of interest 
for this article is Enrique Arana’s study of the life and work of 
the Italian-born Pedro de Angelis (1784-1859), who prac- 
tically began the now outstanding Argentine historical school. 
Arana could learn little of his non-scholarly life, but presents 
a very detailed analysis of his writings. The Boletin Mensual 


del Seminario de Ciencias Juridicas y Sociales of the same | 


faculty, during July to October, 1933, prints an article by 
Miguel Alfredo Herrero on repression of abuses of the print- 
ing press in the province of Buenos Aires, since 1811. The 
article is mostly a summary of legal enactments, but includes 
some comment on background and results. 


The Revista Chilena de Historia y Geografia is available 
for the years 1932 through 1934. The autobiography of the 
Araucan Pascual Cona, begun several years ago, runs through- 
out the series and is incomplete at the end of 1934. The fitst 
issue for 1932 (January-April) contains valuable private 
letters from Diego Portales to Joaquin Tornales, 1831-1837, 
and a document, edited by Domingo Amunategui Solar, on the 
“Tumult of Figueroa,” the nearly successful, counter-revolu- 
tionary movement of April 1, 1811. Indalecio Tellez considets 
the Araucan leader Lautaro, deciding that he was a militaty 
genius, who conceived the idea of a disciplined army, and new 
tactics and weapons, and applied them perfectly. Hans Steffen 
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furnishes * an important estimate of the Chilean historian and 
public figure Barros Arana, in the light of recently published 
evidence. He has special reference to the charge of J. M. Irar- 
razabal, in the latter’s Patagonia (Santiago, 1930), that Barros 
Arana was responsible for the loss of Patagonia to Argentina. 
Steffen admits that Barros Arana repeated Darwin’s assertion 
that Patagonia lacked value, that the public got the idea from 
Barros Arana, and that Barros Arana’s later diplomacy was 
faulty. But, says Steffen, Barros Arana and Darwin were re- 
ferring only to the part of Patagonia which did lack value, and 
none of the Chilean diplomats were conspicuously successful. 

The next number (May-August, 1932) is devoted to homage 
to the late Crescente Errazuriz, archbishop of Santiago and 
noted historian. Raul Silva Castro contributes a bibliography 
of Errazuriz’ works, 1868-1931. It contains 235 items, mostly, 
of course, pamphlets and brief articles of contemporary re- 
ligious interest. The issue also contains letters (1866-1887) to 
Errazuriz from Frederico Errazuriz and J. M. Balmaceda, 
and one from Errazuriz to the papal secretary of state, July 
15, 1924, all important for anti-clerical aspects of Chilean 
history. There is also an article by Samuel Ossa-Borne on the 
life, before 1867, of José Santos Ossa, noted exploiter of the 
Cobija nitrate fields. 

The next issue (September-December, 1932) has many short 
but valuable items. There are a number of documents (1819- 
1820) by Valentin Gomez, one of the agents appointed by 
Argentina and Chile to seek a monarch in Europe. The Spanish 
historian, the Marquis of Villa Irrutia, studies the foreign 
policy of Ferdinand VII, in 1824, as related to American ques- 
tions. Three authors discuss the work of Andrés Bello, with 
special reference to his Principios de Derecho de Gentes (San- 
tiago, 1832), the first American book on international law. 
Bello used all the European writers famous in his day, and also 
such books as Chitty’s Treatise on the Laws of Commerce 
(London, 1824) and Kent’s Commentaries. His work was ex- 


* Translated, without statement to that effect, from the Ibero A merikanisches Archiv, 
Y, Heft 4 (1931/1932). 
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tensively plagiarized by José Maria Pando, in the latter’s Ele. 
mentos de Derecho Internacional. In the same issue, Arturo 
Fontecilla Larrain treats of the life of the Jesuit historian Juan 
Ignacio Molina,° using newly discovered data derived, to all 
appearances, from Molina himself. 

The first number for 1933 (January-April) opens with a 
bibliography prepared by Raul Silva Castro, of 329 items 
(1899-1932) written by Alberto Edwards. Edwards was a 
prominent Chilean publicist, historian, geographer, and states. 
man, and a collaborator in the Pacific Magazine from its start 
in 1912. Roberto Hernandez defends the Chilean army for its 
spoliation, during the War of the Pacific, of the National Li- 
brary of Peru and of the private collection of Ricardo Palma, 
Domingo Amunategui Solar shows that the Jesuits introduced 
the first printing press into Chile in 1748, though it is uncertain 
what, if any, use they made of it. Gustavo Opazo Maturana 
contributes a biography of Demetrio O’Higgins (1818-1868), 
the natural son of Bernardo. Demetrio spent most of his life in 
Peru. Also, in this number and continued thereafter, there are 
installments of the Minutes (Actas) of the cabildo or town 
council of Santiago. These begin in 1707, where Medina left off 
in his Coleccién de historiadores de Chile, and had been printed 
through 1709 in the last issue of the Revista for 1934. 

The next number (May-August, 1933) is largely devoted 
to articles on the Constitution of 1833, its origin and later 
history. One of them, outstanding for its minuteness of research, 
is by Luis Galdames, and covers only the first two years of the 
system. There are also a bibliography showing the literary 
labors (1851-1930) of Ricardo Palma and three articles 
brought forth by the four hundredth anniversary of the birth 
of Alonso de Ercilla y Zufiiga, author of the epic La Araucans. 

The final number for 1933 (September-December) begias 
with a study by Ernesto Greve on the sixteenth century expedi- 


5 There is an extensive article, also by Fontecilla Larrain, on Molina’s troubles with 
the Inquisition (1815-1821) during his exile in Bologna, in the issue of the Revista for 
September-December, 1934. Molina was accused of claiming that matter had the “gem 
of life,” and that mineral and vegetable objects were capable of feeling. He emerged 
with enhanced reputation. 
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tions to the south of Chile. It is a lengthy compilation of data, 
occasionally from sources not readily obtainable, rather than 
qa study in itself. It has, however, a brief section of “Conclu- 
sions.” In addition, Ventura Blanco Viel edits an extract from 
the diary of Alvaro Covarrubias (June 15-August 5, 1890) 
relating to Covarrubias’ efforts to avert the conflict between 
the Chilean Congress and President Balmaceda. There is also 
a review, by André E. Sayous, of the City of Genoa’s collection 
of documents on the Genoese origin of Christopher Columbus. 
(Spanish-French edition, Bergamo, 1932. An English-German 
edition was also published.) Sayous’ review is a full length 
article, useful as a bibliography of recent and scattered polemi- 
cal literature. 

The first issue for 1934 (January-April) contains a detailed 
criticism and analysis, by Raul Silva Castro, of Alberto Blest 
Gana’s novel Durante la Reconqutsta, regarded as a masterly 
depiction of Chilean independence days. The article is con- 
cluded in the succeeding number. The January-April issue also 
has a discussion, by Ernesto Greve, on the early years of the 
colonization of the Straits of Magellan. Though poorly organ- 
ized, the article is informative, especially on the personalities 
involved. It also contains much data on German immigration 
into South Chile, Valdivia, Chiloé, and Llanquihue, during the 
1840’s and 1850’s. Bernardo O’ Higgins had conceived the idea 
of colonizing the Straits with Irish and English help, during 
his dictatorship, and urged it again from exile in 1842. By that 
time, Chile had been much alarmed by the English occupation 
of the Falklands a decade earlier, by the many French ships in 
the South Pacific, and by such episodes as the French occupa- 
tion of the Marquesas (1842) and the mysterious delay that 
same year in the voyage of an English warship from Monte- 
video to Chile. Sarmiento, living in Santiago as an exile from 
the Rosas regime in Argentina, exerted all his influence as an 
editor in favor of establishing a colony. Hopes were held of 
obtaining foreign immigrants, and the colony was expected to 
be a base for steam towboats to help sailing ships pass through 
the Straits and avoid the dangers and delays then experienced 
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in rounding the Horn. In 1843 formal possession was taken and 
a colony founded, at Puerto Hambre (“Port Famine”), later 
called Fort Bulnes. Success was dubious for many years. Sup. 
plies long had to be brought from outside. Indians gave con. 
stant trouble, and the large proportion of convicts made the 
whites almost as objectionable. No foreign colonists were ob- 
tained until a Swiss group arrived in 1876. In 1849, when the 
town was moved to the present site of Punta Arenas, it num- 
bered less than four hundred persons. Shipping attendant on 
the California gold rush brought new life, cattle ranching, 
wolf hunting and some coal mining and agriculture developed, 
and the settlement survived. 

The last number for 1934 (September-December) includesa 
chapter from Alejandro Lira’s book-length biography of José 
Gregorio Argomedo (1767-1830). This chapter treats of the 
last twenty years of the life of “The Father of the Patria,” a 
great orator who as legal adviser (asesor) of the city govern- 
ment of Santiago led the struggle against the Spanish Gover- 
nor-General Carrasco, in 1810. Argomedo later, as a friend 
and aid to the liberator San Martin and the dictator O’ Higgins, 
much influenced Chilean history, though he was briefly exiled 
after the fall of O’ Higgins. Hans Steffen discusses the explora- 
tion and cartography of the southern Chilean cordillera in the 
seventeenth century. A study by Steffen printed elsewhere 
brought the story to the description and map published (1646) 
by Alonso de Ovalle. In this installment * Steffen traces es- 
pecially the maps which came after and were influenced by 
Ovalle, and the explorations of the missionary Nicolas Mas 
cardi (1667-1673). 

ROLAND DENNIS HUSSEY 

University of California at Los Angeles 





6 Translated, without statement to that effect, from the Ibero Amerikanisches Archi@, 
vin (April, 1934). The earlier article also appeared in this magazine, but not in the 
Revista Chilena de Historia y Geografia. 
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Reviews of Books 


Theodore Roosevelt and the Japanese-American Crises; an Account of the 
International Complications Arising from the Race Problem on the Pacific 
Coast. By Thomas A. Bailey. (Stanford University, California, Stanford 
University Press, 1934. ix+-353 pp. $3.00). 

This is a study of the transition in Japanese-American relations from the 
“golden age” when Japan was America’s protégé to the period when both nations 
emerge as great powers and the traditional friendship becomes tinged with 
mutual jealousy and suspicion. The story is told in terms of race prejudice 
arising from the Japanese immigration problem on the Pacific Coast. Starting 
with a brief survey of the origins of anti-Japanese agitation in the Far West, 
the author develops an account of the San Francisco School Incident of 1906, 
the efforts of President Roosevelt to secure from Japan a voluntary curtailment 
of labor immigration, the negotiations of the famous Gentlemen’s Agreement, 
and the incomprehensible war-scare of 1907. The story is then brought to a 
climax with the world cruise of the American battleship fleet. Exploring a 
wide range of newspaper material from both sides of the Pacific, the author 
stresses, throughout, the force of public opinion, and arrives at the conclusion 
that “the real danger spot during this period was the yellow press of both the 
United States and Japan.” (p. 329) 

Over half of the book is devoted to the efforts of the San Francisco School 
Board to segregate Japanese children into separate schools, and race prejudice 
is found to be the underlying cause for this action. Although the author’s 
account of this local issue which provoked an international crisis is admirably 
presented in all its detailed complexity, its rare dramatic qualities do not, per- 
haps, deserve such generous treatment. As a factor which influenced the un- 
fortunate change in the relations between Japan and the United States, the 
San Francisco School Incident was but one of several. The author admits in 
his preface that he has sought to avoid any unnecessary excursions into the 
tangled threads of Far Eastern history, but if one is to understand the true 
meaning of “the passing of the golden age in Japanese-American relations,” 
the significant events which took place in Manchuria and Korea as a result of 
the Russo-Japanese War must be traced. In the chapter dealing with the 
negotiations of the Gentlemen’s Agreement a real contribution has been made. 
Having secured access to the files of the Division of Communications and 
Records of the Department of State, Professor Bailey has used material which 
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heretofore was unavailable to the historian, but unfortunately the full details of 


these negotiations are still unknown. 

In analyzing the crises which arose from the immigration problem, the 
author has found that a distinct change took place in the attitude of President 
Roosevelt. He began in 1905 with an unquestionable sympathy for the Japanese 
and found the feeling on the Pacific Coast “as foolish as if conceived in the 
mind of a Hottentot.” But by 1907 he realized that he was facing a conditien 
and not a theory and developed a growing apprehension of Japan. The navy 
became the keystone of his policy, and from “bludgeoning” the San Francisco 
School Board to enforce equality of treatment to the Japanese, he resorts to 
a naval demonstration of unequalled magnitude to sober the “jingo fools” 
of Japan. : 

Washington, D. C. CHARLES NELSON SpINKs 


Antonio José de Irisarri, escritor y diplomatico. By Ricardo Donoso. (Santiago 
[Chile], Prensa de la Universidad de Chile, 1934. xii+-319 pp.). 


In this monograph, Sefior Donoso, the erudite jefe de archivos of the Biblio- 
teca Nacional de Chile, presents an interesting and highly informative study 
of that little known figure, Antonio José de Irisarri. ‘Twenty-eight chapters 
carry the life story of Irisarri from 1809, when as a young Guatemalan of 
twenty-three he arrived in Chile and married into an old Chilean family, 
through fifty-nine years of close and practically unbroken contact with public 
life in ten different countries of Hispanic America, terminated only by his 
death in Brooklyn in 1868. 

Possessed of brilliant talents as a writer, especially along lines of satire and 
polemics, Irisarri was a strong influence in the promotion of the abortive first 
Chilean revolution against Spain. On the outbreak of the second revolution 
he was sent on a diplomatic mission to Great Britain, where he negotiated 
the infamous “Chilean Loan of 1822,” the effects of which he was never able 
fully to live down. For two years this “most impudent of men, venal negotia- 
tor, unscrupulous promoter of the loan, accomplice of a most scandalous em- 
bezzlement” carried on a campaign of brilliant and bitter invective against 
his successor as minister, Mariano Egaiia, in a futile attempt to settle his 
accounts according to his own interpretation of them. Finally, barred from 
Chile by an irate public opinion, he returned to his native Guatemala in 1826, 
where he put his pen to great effect in Central American politics. But, as he 
himself wrote, “I arrived in Central America at the hour of frying eggs, and 
I burned myself most prettily in that grease which others had melted.” Accord- 
ingly, he left Central America, returning to his wife and family in Chile after 
twelve years absence. 

Before settling down, however, he journeyed to Bolivia to adjust the estate 
of his now deceased father-in-law. Out of this came developments of great 
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significance in his career, for in order to secure favorable action in litigation 
he ingratiated himself with the great dictator of Bolivia, Santa Cruz. Eight 
years later, after a period of successful participation in Chilean politics as an 
associate of Portales, his obligation returned to haunt him. 

In 1838 with the outbreak of hostilities between Chile and Santa Cruz’s 
Peru-Bolivia Confederation, Irisarri was sent to Bolivia as an official envoy. 
As such he signed the Pact of Paucarpata, so favorable to Santa Cruz that 
Chile repudiated it; Irisarri, charged with treason, went into exile. He re- 
mained with Santa Cruz, supporting him brilliantly with his political writings. 
When the dictator fell, Irisarri fled to Ecuador, where he performed similar 
services for President Flores. Flores being overthrown, Irisarri gravitated 
northward to New Granada (Colombia), where he continued his political 
associations, this time with Mosquera. Meanwhile, he found time to write 
his historical treatise on the assassination of Sucre, as well as more purely 
literary productions. Finally, he took up residence in Curacao, where he directed 
his greatest paper, El Revisor, an organ of propaganda for the return of Paez 
to power in Venezuela. With Paez’s defeat, EJ Revisor was moved to New York. 

In the United States, however, Irisarri’s literary efforts did not prosper; 
accordingly he welcomed the opportunity offered him in 1855 to serve as 
Minister for Guatemala and El Salvador at Washington, with the subsequent 
addition of the Nicaraguan ministry. This was the period of William Walker 
and of British aggressions on the Mosquito Coast, and Irisarri served the 
Central American republics well in brilliant defense of their interests at 
Washington. Political changes, however, compelled his retirement as a diplomat, 
and the last years of his life were devoted to writings in defense of his services 
for Chile, vainly hoping that he might at last be permitted to return to his 
family there. In this he was disappointed, dying in near poverty at the advanced 
age of eighty-two years. 

Irisarri himself was not a figure of great consequence; nevertheless, the 
closeness and the extent of his contacts with leading individuals and important 
developments throughout the Pacific littoral of South and Central America 
fully justify such a study as this. Professor Donoso presents Irisarri’s story 
well; it is clear cut, well written, and authoritative. Voluminous, verbatim 
quotations from the man’s correspondence and writings, as well as other docu- 
ments are carefully woven into the text; yet, in this last lies the greatest weak- 
ness of the book, for in true Hispanic American style, Professor Donoso has 
failed to cite any authorities. Other than occasional references to some of Irisarri’s 
many periodicals by date and year, no attempt is made to give the source of his 
information, to indicate where a reader so inclined might seek further know]- 
edge. This is especially to be regretted, since Professor Donoso has obviously 
had access to so much material hitherto unavailable, which would be of great 
value not only to students of Irisarri, but the greater figures with whom he 
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was associated: the Carreras, Portales, Santa Cruz, Flores, Mosquera, and 
Paez, none of whom has yet received adequate historical treatment. 
University of California Lewis W. BEAER 


Advancing the Frontier 1830-1860. By Grant Foreman. (Norman, University 
of Oklahoma Press, 1933. 363 pp. $4.00). 

In his Indian Removal (1932), Mr. Grant Foreman described the enforced 
migration of the five civilized tribes from their homes in the southeast to what 
is now Oklahoma. The volume under review gives a full description of the 
life of the first generation in their new home. It was a confused period and 
there were many problems to be solved. The most important of these was the 
hostility of the wild tribes in the west and the necessity of finding some means 
of protection. Other problems included the adjustment of these Indians from 
the eastern woodland region to the prairie country, boundary disputes among 
the immigrant tribes, the ill-treatment of some of the Cherokees who had been 
settled in Arkansas and who were forced to move a second time, and the sale 
of whiskey by lawless white traders. Forts built to protect the newcomers from 
the native tribes and the life and duties of their garrisons are described in detail, 
Soldiers marry Cherokee maidens, Washington Irving visits one of the forts, 
and young Lieutenant Jefferson Davis is court-martialed for a minor offense, 
Raids made by wild tribes are interspersed with councils through which the 
civilized tribes strive to come to an understanding with their new neighbors. 
The author says: “The immigrant Indians came to exercize a profound in- 
fluence on the denizens of the prairies that hastened the civilization of the 
western country and prepared it for the occupancy of the white man.” Having 
promised the migrating Indians that they might live under their own tribal 
organizations, the Federal Government later considered organizing its charges 
into an Indian state with some measure of autonomy. However, the Indians 
strongly opposed the plan, and the conservative Choctaws through a repre 
sentative in Washington made a protest which doubtless contributed much to 
the defeat of the bill pending in Congress. Apparently officials meant well, 
but they showed little understanding of tribal customs or of Indian psychology. 

One of the most interesting chapters in the book is that in which John Howard 
Payne describes the Cherokees. Having become interested in these Indians 
when Georgia was attempting to drive them away from their old homes, the 
famous song-writer suffered arrest and imprisonment at the hands of the state 
authorities. Five years later, he visited the Cherokees in their new home, where 
he was entertained by Chief John Ross in his story and a half log house. Payne's 
letters to eastern newspapers and to his friends throw much light on life in the 
Indian country. In addition to attending the national council of the Cherokees, 
the visitor sought information regarding the history of the nation. However, 
when an old Indian who had invented the Cherokee alphabet attempted to 
give him “some ancient memories of the past,” the interpreter failed to translate, 
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either because he became so much interested himself that he forgot his duties, 
or because he was afraid of breaking the thread of the old man’s recollections. 
Later, the old Indian became reserved and refused to talk, saying that he did 
not know that the white man “wished to detain on paper the little he could 
remember,” and that he was afraid of being “criticized by the old people, who 
might say that he had not reported the truth.” 

Since the Federal Government had brought about a division among the 
Cherokees in order to secure a treaty providing for their removal, the natural 
result was several years of bloody strife and demoralization. “But before the 
end of a decade,” we are assured in the concluding sentence of the book, “a 
strong government under the masterful statesman and executive, John Ross, 
witnessed a united Cherokee nation whose achievements in the fields of educa- 
tion, industry, and government are unexcelled in the history of the American 
Indian.” Apparently, conditions among the Cherokees, at least, were getting 
much better before the close of the period covered by the book. No doubt, most 
readers would like to know more of these constructive achievements. However, 
Mr. Foreman has held this in reserve for a third volume. 

A lawyer and a member of the Dawes Commission to the Five Civilized 
Tribes, Mr. Foreman has made himself our foremost authority on Indian 
history. He is cultivating a virgin field, and bases his narratives on original 
documents. Of those published here for the first time, probably Payne’s obser- 
vations among the Cherokees are the most interesting. Advancing the Frontier, 
1830-1860, is a product of careful research, and makes a distinct contribution 
to our knowledge of southwestern history. No student in this field can afford 
toignore it. There is much in the book of interest to the general reader, although 
there is considerable danger that the latter will be scared away by the very 
detailed style which Foreman uses. Even the student, unless greatly interested 
in the local history of Oklahoma, would like to be spared some of the details 
regarding the Indian pioneers, the architecture of the forts and the supplies 
furnished the garrisons. Apparently the preface is the only place in which the 
author draws any conclusions. One dealing with such a confused period might 
well be more sparing of details and more helpful in pointing out the significance 
of the facts which he has mobilized. 

University of New Mexico Marion Darcan 


Phe Secularization of the California Missions (1810-1846). By Rev. Gerald 
J. Geary. (Washington, The Catholic University of America Studies in 
American Church History, Volume XVII, 1934. 204 pp. $1.25). 


The chief value of Father Geary’s doctoral dissertation lies in the attention 
the author pays to the background of his subject. A large part of the work is 
devoted to a presentation of historical antecedents, beginning with activities 
under Popes Sixtus IV and Alexander VI, and the Patronato Real, just before 
the discovery of America. 
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The author traces the story of the spread of the mission system in New Spain 
until 1769 when it became an integral part of the colonizing movement. Father 
Geary includes in his narrative the history and analysis of important laws and 
decrees of secularization promulgated from time to time by the Spanish govern. 
ment. This introduction enables the reader to understand why the very orders 
establishing the missions in Alta California contained the germs which were to 
destroy the institutions they had created. Or, in the words of Father Geary; 
“When the first of the California Missions was founded in 1769, its establish. 
ment contradicted the general trend of opposition which was manifesting itself 
in Spain and its colonies towards the missions.” 

Since the author has received his entire education in institutions of the Church, 
it is perhaps only natural that he should be biased in favor of the mission 
system. He has deep sympathy for the missionaries who left home and friends 
to convert the Indians, for the devoted men who so nobly protected their 
charges from “the encroachments and outrages of soldiers and settlers,” and 
thus “exposed themselves to the enmity and revenge of frustrated ambition and 
greed.” Father Geary would have us believe that the mission system was founded 
on the principle of community life, whereby “the entire organization was based 
on a community of labor and of goods” —a situation which brings to mind at 
once certain recent events in California political history. 

Father Geary makes no attempt to conceal his opposition to the seculariza- 
tion of the missions. “Its sole result,” he states in the opening paragraph, “was 
wanton plundering.” In his opinion the emancipation of the Indians in Alta 
California “not only meant the demoralization and degradation of the neophytes 
but it also ended in many cases their contentment with mission life.” The final 
blow to the mission system in Alta California was struck during the Mexican 
period. The author takes advantage of this to attribute the attacks on the padres 
and their institutions to republican theories being broadcast, to nationalistic 
hostility, and to anti-religious prejudices. 

The greatest tragedy in the history of California was, according to Father 
Geary, the Mexican law of August, 1833, providing for complete and immediate 
secularization. Unlike Chapman, who comes to the conclusion that the missions 
were “doomed of their own weight,” the author of this history is inclined to 
condemn Governor José Figueroa for what was the mere fulfillment of his 
executive duty, the proclamation ofthe law. Father Geary comments with 


more eloquence than reserve on secularization: 

Thus, in four years, secularization under the direction of the Californians de 
stroyed the work of three score and five. The missions that had once been so orderly 
and flourishing were now discarded and ruined. Of their temporal estates, nothing 
remained. The buildings which had sprung up as gems of beauty in the wildernes 
were now lying in shambles; the golden crops that had covered the broad vistas 
and filled the granaries of the missions were gone; and the vast herds of sheep and 
cattle which had roamed their ranges were scattered and killed. Worse still, the 
Indians who had been raised from the lowest depths of savagery to a decent level 
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of Christian civilization, were now not only physically but spiritually dead. Hundreds 
of them were dying without the sacraments and whole communities were to be 
found where holy mass had not been heard for years. Well might one of the friars 
have cried out: 


“All is destruction, all is misery, humiliation and despair. . .” 

It is indeed a pity that a volume so ably conceived should have been so poorly 
executed. A monograph, which this dissertation aspires to be, should be based 
upon the extensive use of source material. The footnotes would indicate, how- 
ever, that the writings of such well known scholars as Bancroft, Chapman, 
Hittell, and Engelhardt have sufficed as authority for many statements of fact 
where the author should have consulted original documents. 

But Father Geary is not to be criticized so much for his choice of authorities 
as for his careless use of them. Incorrect citations make it difficult to verify 
numerous quotations. Each of the first twelve references located contained 
one or more errors. Whole sentences, as for example a half-page quotation 
from Engelhardt on page 83, have sometimes been changed beyond recognition. 
Such carelessness has destroyed the value of this work as a contribution to 
historical scholarship. Serious reflection has been cast upon the whole series 
of which Father Geary’s volume is a part, because of the failure of the general 
editor to pay close enough attention to the revision of the treatise under dis- 
cussion. 

Stanford University Oscar OssuRN WINTHER 


A Syllabus of the Histery of Chinese Civilization and Culture. 2nd ed. By 
L. C. Goodrich and H. C. Fenn. (Issued by the China Society of America, 
Inc., New York, 1934. 51 pp.). 

This revised version supplements an original published in 1929, with a two- 
page addendum in 1933, and forms a useful guide for the study of Chinese 
history. The list of publications and maps of periods of Chinese history, into 
which the pamphlet is sub-divided, makes a good beginning for a study of this 
field and for the collection of a library about China. Further bibliographical 
material may easily be found in the books mentioned in this list. For reference 
purposes the Sy//abus should prove entirely worth while; and its revision not 
only introduces fresh titles but brings a modification of subject matter also. 
The maps have not been altered, however, with the exception of an interesting 
one called “China’s Lost Empire,” which has been revised as of 1934; while 
the valuable chart has been similarly corrected. Although a guide of this nature 
is subject to criticism for inclusions or omissions, the present one may be recom- 
mended as the most up-to-date introduction to publications in the English 
language relating to China. 

Students of Chinese history desiring further bibliographical material may 
consult, not only the titles listed in this Syllabus, but such recent works as Dr. 
Esson M. Gale’s Basics of the Chinese Civilization: A Topical Survey in Out- 
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line with Readings (Shanghai, 1934), Charles S. Gardner’s two union lists 
of selected Chinese books and western books on China in American librarie 
(Washington, 1932), the several lists of periodical articles on Chinese subjects 
issued by Mortimer Graves, secretary of the committees on Far Eastern studies 
of the American Council of Learned Societies, and the Quarterly Bulletin of 
Chinese Bibliography, issued by the National Library, Peip’ing (since 1934), 
International Institute of China JoHNn GILBertT Rep 


The Presidential Vote 1896-1932. By Edgar Eugene Robinson. (Stanford 
University, California, Stanford University Press, 1934. ix-+-403 pp. $6.00). 
This study makes available for the first time a full statement of the pregj- 

dential vote for the ten elections from 1896 to 1932. Believing that an adequate 
discussion of presidential votes in a country as large as the United States mug 
be based upon the distribution of the vote by counties, Professor Robinson 
gathered from printed sources and manuscript sources in the possession of state 
officials figures for every county of the nation. These are here presented in ten 
tables with an equal number of maps to give graphic representation to the 
results. More than three-fourths of the volume is devoted to these tables which 
not only give the actual returns for each county at each of the ten elections, but 
also show which counties have been consistently carried by the Republicans, 
which counties are normally Democratic, and which counties have voted with 
less consistency. Thirty-seven pages are given over to introductory and explana- 
tory material and a discussion of the distribution of the vote in each election, 
and twenty pages are devoted to a very instructive “note” on the sources ar- 
ranged by states. 

Though in the preface Dr. Robinson declares that this volume presents the 
historical record for others to use, he does not, fortunately, withhold his own 
conclusions. These are, in part, that sectional interests are not paramount in 
the minds of the voters; that every section has its minority; that “the nation, a 
a whole, has waves of sentiment, resentment, conviction, that transcend sé 
tional lines;” that this has been a two-party country with the losing party 
seldom polling less than twenty-five per cent of the votes cast in any section; 
that there was widespread continuity in voting; and that “there has been no 
adequate reflection in the presidential vote of the particular sectionalism 5 
has been the basis of insurgent Republicanism.” 

This volume is not the usual historical monograph. It is rather a document 
or a collection of statistical documents, valuable as a reference work and as 


source for future studies of economic, social, and political phases of Americat — 


history. Professor Robinson has obviously done his work with great care and he 
has produced a volume that will make many a subsequent laborer in the field 
of recent United States history his debtor. 

University of California at Los Angeles BraINERD DYER 
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ships. He was gentle, unfailingly courteous, generous, eager for truth, and 


Comment and Historical News 


NATHANIEL WRIGHT STEPHENSON died at Claremont, California, January 
17, 1935, at the age of 67. Trained at Indiana University, University of Cin- 
cinnati, and at Harvard, he began his career as an editorial writer and staff 
correspondent of the Cincinnati Tribune. Later he was literary editor of the 
Commercial Tribune of that city. He was instructor of English at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa (1895-97), professor of history at the College of Charleston 
(1902-23), visiting professor of history at Yale (1920-21), visiting lecturer 
in American history at Columbia (1922-23), editor for the Yale University 
Press of the Chronicles of America Photoplays (1922-27), and since 1927 
professor of history and biography in Scripps College and the Claremont 
Colleges Graduate School. 

As a writer, Stephenson’s earliest productions were two psychological 
novels (1902-3) and his Spiritual Drama in the Life of Thackeray (1913). 
His profound interest in human personality was carried over into history and 
biography and found expression in dn American History (1913); three vol- 
umes in the Chronicles of America: Lincoln and the Union (1918), The 
Day of the Confederacy (1919), and Texas and the Mexican War (1921) ; 
Lincoln (1922); An Autobiography of Lincoln (compiled 1926); Nelson 
W. Aldrich (1930); Typical Americans and their Problems (1930); and 
atwo volume History of the American People (1934). At the time of his 
death he had completed more than half of the manuscript for a life of Wash- 
ington. To the American Historical Review, Atlantic Monthly, and other 
journals he contributed numerous articles. 

Stephenson was preéminently a humanist. He dismissed materialistic de- 
terminism and concentrated on the achievements of the human spirit. “This,” 
he once wrote, “is the sort of writing that American historians need most, and 
by the same token just the sort of writing that most of them are least inclined 
to tolerate. It is so uncompromisingly human! Not the physical facts against 
which man is forever struggling, but man’s reaction to those facts, the spiritual — 
that is to say the creative — forces generated in his reactions: these are the real 
substance of history. The physical facts are to be ascertained and then taken 
for granted — a necessary scaffolding for thought, no more.” (American His- 
torical Review, xx111, 882) Stephenson adhered to this canon and it affords the 
clue to the abiding quality of his work. 

Dr. Stephenson had a rare capacity for creating warm and enduring friend- 
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industrious to the end. As a pioneer member of the faculty of Scripps College, 
the impact of his personality is a precious heritage. 


AN EXTENSIVE SEARCH for the world’s most interesting tree is related by 
George F. Beck in the Washington Historical Quarterly for January, 1935, 
in an article entitled ““The Quest of the Sacred Ginkgo.” The original causes 
for “An Unauthorized Admiralty Court in British Columbia” are presented 
by Lionel H. Laing. How the Bannock-Piute War of Northeastern Oregon 
and Southeastern Washington was brought to a close by the death of Egan, 
an Indian chief, is told by J. F. Santee under the title, “Egan of the Piutes,” 
Short articles in this issue include “Further Notes on Benjamin Clapp” by 
Kenneth W. Porter; “A Trip to Yellowstone” by Charles Gauld III”: ang 
“John F. Stevens— A Study in Achievement” by C. H. Heffelfinger. There 
are also contributed, by Douglas C. McMutrtrie, extracts from “Washington 
Newspapers, 1852-1890.” This is a supplement to Professor Meany’s List and 
is to be concluded in the April issue. 


THE OPENING ARTICLE of the Oregon Historical Quarterly for December, 
1934, is a discussion of the exploratory work of Donald McKenzie and the 
Ross expedition of 1824 in the Snake River Valley, under the title “Snake 
River Fur Trade, 1816-24” by W. T. Atkin. The most important “Forest 
Fires in Western Oregon and Western Washington” are described by William 
G. Morris. He shows the progress to the stage in which timber is vigorously 
protected. Henry Villard’s contribution to higher education is considered by 
Philip Henry Overmeyer in the article “Villard and University of Oregon.” 
Nellie B. Pipes concludes her edition of the “Journal of John H. Frost, 1840-43.” 


IN THE DECEMBER ISSUE of the California Historical Society Quarterly 
J. Gregg Layne concludes his “Annals of Los Angeles.” Part II covers the 
period “From the American Conquest to the Civil War.” Two more articles 
concluded in this issue are ““The French Consulate in California 1843-1856" 
edited by Abraham P. Nasatir, and the “Genesis of the Pacific Mail Steamship 
Company” by John Haskell Kemble. In the latter discussion the author con- 
siders the Company’s activities as “the prelude to America’s greatest bid for 


maritime supremacy in the age of steam.” There is also the opening installment | 


of “The Life of Ferdinand C. Ewer,” one of San Francisco’s early and inf 
ential citizens. The author is Henry Raup Wagner. 


SEVERAL ARTICLES in regard to Canada appear in the Geographical Review 
for January, 1935. The first is entitled “The Settlement of the Peace River 
Country” by Henry M. Leppard. It deals with the distribution of settlement, 
the agricultural basis of settlement, and the assets and liabilities of this countty 
which occupies roughly the west-central part of the northern half of Alberta 
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and the adjoining section of British Columbia. Professor W. A. Mackintosh’s 
yolume, Canadian Frontiers of Settlement, is reviewed by H. A. Innis under the 
title “Canadian Frontiers of Settlement: A Review.” He points out the broad 
significance of the volume and the agricultural development of the Peace River 
Country. A few other articles in this issue deal with the West. One, on “The 
Red River of the North,” by Arthur Henry Moehlman is a description of the 
unity of the valley frontier advance in the middle of the nineteenth century, the 
railroad advance, and problems related to the international boundary. Another 
article, by Isaiah Bowman, is an explanation of the assumption of “Our Ex- 
panding and Contracting “Desert’” in the western part of the United States. 
The purpose of the paper is to examine current climatic variations of the region. 
A. Grenfell Price in a study of “White Settlement in the Panama Canal Zone” 
indicates the advantages of settlement there and pictures the color and climatic 
problems. Cornelius Van S. Roosevelt gives a vivid account of an expedition to 
the Peruvian Coast and the resulting discovery of evidences of “Ancient Civili- 
zations of the Santa Valley and Chavin.” 


THE JANUARY NUMBER of The Catholic Historical Review has for its 
opening article the presidential address at the annual meeting of the American 
Catholic Historical Association at Washington in December, 1934. It was 
given by Michael Williams, editor of the Commonweal, and dealt with “The 
Contemporary Crisis in Thought and the Historian.” Rev. Herbert Thurston, 
under the title of ““The First Beatified Martyr of Spanish America,” deals with 
the life and death of Father Roque Gonzales who was killed by the Indians 
in Uruguay; Rev. Paul C. Perrotta writes of the life and contributions of 
“Giambattista Vico, Philosopher-Historian.” Two articles under Miscellany 
are “A French Bishop for Louisiana (1722-1763)” by Rev. John Delanglez, 
dealing with the unsuccessful efforts to have a bishop appointed for Louisiana; 
and “The Pontificate of Pope Clement VIII (1592-1605),” by Rev. Francis 
§. Betten. 


Tue Mississipp1 VALLEY is well spanned in the Mississippi Valley His- 
torical Review for December, by material dealing with West Virginia, Colorado, 
the Old Northwest in the days of George Rogers Clark, and the lower Missis- 
sippi at the close of the Civil War. Randolph C. Downes presents “Dun- 
more’s War: an Interpretation,” showing that the war “was brought on by 
the whites, with the consciousness or subconsciousness of guilt on the part of 
their titular leader.” Thomas D. Clark treats of “The Slave Trade between 
Kentucky and the Cotton Kingdom”; Leon W. Fuller discusses “Colorado’s 
Revolt against Capitalism” in the period of the early nineties; and Marjorie 
L. Daniel discusses “Woodrow Wilson — Historian” with an interesting ap- 
praisal of his bent of mind and its manifestation in his History of the American 
People. Under Notes and Documents are three items. Lewis J. Carey edits and 
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translates a letter by Peter Sargé in which on July 6, 1779, he informs Benjamin 
Franklin that George Rogers Clark has taken the posts in the northwest; 
Clayton S. Ellsworth has an account of “Ohio’s Legislative Attack upon Abplj. 
tion Schools”; and John D. Barnhart edits a series of extracts from Captain 
James A. Payne of Baton Rouge showing conditions in that region between 
1864 and 1878. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS before the American Historical Association 
at its annual meeting in December, 1934, was delivered by William E. Dodd, 
Ambassador to Germany, on the subject ““The Emergence of the First Social 
Order in the United States.” It appears in the January number of the 4 merican 
Historical Review. Mr. Dodd holds that there have been two social orders in 
the United States, one beginning with the Stuart Restoration and coming to q 
close with the surrender at Appomattox, the other taking definite form in 1865 
and reaching “the acme of its power, if not its end, in 1929.” His address deals 
with development of the earlier social order largely in the South, in the first 
half century after the return of the Stuarts. The other two main articles in 
the January issue are a discussion of ““The Influence of Irish Monks on Meroy- 
ingian Diocesan Organization” by Helen Robbins Bitterman, and a portrayal 
of “Fur Trade Strategy and the American Left Flank in the War of 1812” 
by Julius W. Pratt. The latter article has to do with the much neglected struggle 
over the frontier from Ohio to the Missouri river in a period when the determi- 
nation of British traders to hold for themselves the fur business south of the 
Lakes, was insistent and effective. Under Notes and Suggestions there is a 
“Note on the Negotiations for the Peace of Utrecht” by H. N. Fieldhouse, 
and a discussion of ‘““The Mississippi Boundary of 1763; A Reappraisal of 
Responsibility” by Theodore C. Pease. Thomas Robson Hay, II, presents 
under Documents: ‘‘John C. Calhoun and the Presidential Campaign of 1824: 
Some Unpublished Calhoun Letters.”’ 


A COMPREHENSIVE STUDY of a very complicated situation is to be found in 
Frederic William Ganzert’s article in the Hispanic American Historical Review 
for November, 1934. In “The Boundary Controversy in the Upper Amazon 
between Brazil, Bolivia and Peru, 1903-1909,” he has outlined the various 
boundary settlements and treaties between Spain and Portugal in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, against which background he has recounted the history 
of that small triangular territory adjacent to Amazonas on the southeast, known 
as Acre. He has indicated the racial complications following the influx of 
immigration into the territory in quest of rubber, the complications rising from 
Bolivia’s justifiable desire for an outlet to the sea and the ramifications of other 
such problems which seemed to render a solution almost impossible ; but he has 
concluded the study with an illuminating summary of the clever work of Rio 
Brancho in bringing about an amicable settlement of the three-sided controversy, 
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which he terms “one of the constructive achievements of one of the ablest public 
men that Hispanic America has produced.” In the same number Harold F. 
Peterson has given us a biographical sketch of Moreno in his “Mariano Moreno: 
The Making of an Insurgent,” which not only improves our acquaintance with 
Moreno; but sheds new light upon the contribution of French and English 
philosophical writings to developing the spirit in the colonies which ultimately 
broke away from Spanish dominion. 


AN EXCELLENT ARRAY of articles, as usual, appears in the Journal of the 
North China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society for 1934. Among these are 
an address on the “History of the Shanghai Museum’ by its director, Arthur 
de C. Sowerby; “The Beginnings of the Human Race” by Dr. A. W. Grabau; 
“Painters among Catholic Missionaries and Their Helpers in Peking,” by 
John C. Ferguson; “The Cycles of Cathay,” by Herbert Chatley; “Bamboo 
and Bamboo Painting” by Téng Kuei; and “The Past Decade in Chinese 
Literature” by D. Willard Lyon. Esson M. Gale presents further translations 
of “Discourses on Salt and Iron’ —a continuation of a volume of these “Dis- 
courses” published by Dr. Gale in 1931. P. Y. Saeki gives the third and last 
installment of ““The Translation of the Fragments of the Nestorian Writings 
in China; and Cheng Te Kim concludes his translations of ““The Travels 
of Emperor Mu.” Shao-Chang Lee translates “The Projna-Paromita Hridaya 
Sutra, or Essences of Transcendental Wisdom.” 


SUMMER SEMINARS ON FAR EASTERN STUDIES similar to those of 1932 and 
1934 at Harvard and at the University of California, will be held this year 
at Columbia University, as part of the regular summer session from July 5 to 
August 16, 1935. L. C. Goodrich will direct the section on Chinese and Japanese 
Studies and teach the Chinese language. Arthur W. Hummel, of the Library 
of Congress, will teach Chinese history; Benjamin March, of the University 
of Michigan, Chinese art ; Carl W. Bishop, of the Freer Gallery, the pre-history 
of Asia; Ryusaku Tsunoda, of the Society for Japanese Studies, the Japanese 
language; Shunzo Sakamaki, of Columbia University, the history of Japan; 
and H. G. Henderson, of Columbia University, Japanese art. The second 
Russian Language Institute will be held at the same University from June 25 
to August 31, under the leadership of George Z. Patrick of the University of 
California. There will be an elementary course designed to familiarize the 
interested scholar with Russian materials; and an advanced course for those 
already familiar with the Russian language, offering the opportunity for an 
intensive study of the language. 


AMONG THE ACHIEVEMENTS REPORTED by the Committees on Far Eastern 
Studies for the year 1934, is the establishment of The Training Center for Far 
Eastern Studies in the Library of Congress, under the direction of Dr. Arthur 
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W. Hummel. His staff includes: F. Earl Swisher of Harvard, George 
Kennedy of the Oriental Seminar in Berlin, Mr. Chao-ying Fang, Mrs, va | 
Tomoo Numata, and Miss Mary Jean Gates. The Center is at present ongag 
in the preparation of biographies for Contributions to a Biographical Dictj na 
of the Ch’ing Dynasty. With the establishment of the Center at the Libg 
of Congress, others interested in Far Eastern Studies have been drawn 
Washington, and there are a number of projects now being carried on at § 
Library, including translations of selected sections of the Dynastic Histori . 
China. Some twenty American, Chinese, and Japanese scholars are thus colla 
rating in the improvement of American study of the Far East under 
sympathetic interest of Dr. Herbert Putnam, Librarian of Congress.  —} 
The program of the Committees on Far Eastern Studies aims at an ul im 
reorientation of American scholarship and a redistribution of American int 
lectual activity to include Far Eastern Studies in the normal process of Amerig 
education. Arrangements have been made to publish any translations ma 
available to the committee; bibliographies are being compiled, and mime 
graphed lists, such as List of Periodicals on Chinese Subjects, have been ¢ 
tributed for criticism; and the National Library of Peiping has responded 
the Committees’ quest for information upon current Chinese publications, ¥ 
the new Quarterly Bulletin of Chinese Bibliography; and a like ente prise 
established in Japan. The Committees also report the publication of the 
number of the series Studies in Chinese and Related Civilizations, L. C. Goom 
rich’s Literary Inquisition of Ch’ien-Lung. The second number, Ben jar 
March’s Some Technical Terms of Chinese Painting, will appear early in t 


The Review is indebted to Dan E. Clark of the University of Oreg mn 
the preparation of the Index for 1935 which is distributed with this num 
The indexes for 1932 and 1933 were also prepared by Professor Clark. § 

Items under Comment and Historical News have been contributed by Fig 


W. Pitman, Charlotte Koff, and Effie R. McDonald. 





